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PREFACE 


If any reader, on completing the Introduftion and turning 
over the few other tens of pages, should feel moved to cry 
out: ‘O mon^ousl but one halfpennyworth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack,’ my response would be that I 
entirely agree with him. But I think I can make a better 
case for my sack than perhaps Fal^aflF could for his. This 
is the explanation. Fir^, if an old book is really relevant 
to us to-day, the chances are that it was found relevant by 
all sorts of people in the ages between ours and the one 
in which it was written. What those people thought about 
the book becomes part of its relevance to us; and, indeed, 
if we miss out their links in the chain of conneffion, we 
may easily miss getting linked up at all. Since I could not 
sleep o’ nights through thinking that this generation of 
mine needed the contact, the only thing to be done was to 
have a fattish introdudtion. 

Then things began to happen. I planned not more than 
forty pages, but, when I wrote, forty became a hundred. 
It was partly the war in Europe and in China, partly certain 
Stubborn fafts which refused to be charmed away by the 
voice of western classical authority. Since I seemed to 
discount the force of the classical tradition, a tradition 
which I naturally eSteem, I felt obliged to make a placatory 
bow towards it by going rather more into detail. How- 
ever, a hundred pages was too much of a good thing. So 
I rewrote my four chapters — ^and they turned out longer 
than ever. I refused to be beaten by this hundred-headed 
hydra of my argument and had at it again, drained ofiF the 
more recondite material into a learned article, and wrote 
the chapters again. This time again over a hundred pages 
glared me in the face. I then gave up. After all, as the 
king said to the dairymaid: ^I do like a little bit of butter 
with my bread.’ 

To turn^to more serious matters : it would have afforded 

V 
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m^'the ^*eateSf*stftisFaffidn if circumstances had made it 
possible ;fot; ftie to dedicate this book to England’s firSt 
Chinese ^^ofiisor of Chinese, Professor Tschen Yin-k’o 
of my own university. The same war conditions which 
have so far prevented him from coming into residence have 
deprived me of his critical inSlruftion. The book is that 
much the poorer. I ask him, therefore, and those others 
of ^the Learned’ to whom I owe so much, to do me the 
kindness of criticizing the new suggestions which the 
book contains. ' 

There are two particular debts of gratitude I wish to 
acknowledge. One is to my colleague, Mr. Wang Wei- 
ch’eng (Spalding Lefturer in Chinese, 1937-9). This book 
was first planned as a joint produdHon, and we went to- 
gether as far as to hammer at the rough drafts of the two 
translations which I had agreed to make. In the laSt Stages 
of this hammering, ^September 3rd 1939’ sprang upon us, 
and my colleague decided that he ought to return to China. 
Thus I had the benefit of his criticisms of my diStinftive 
renderings in the translations, but our collaboration, un- 
fortunately, was prevented from going further. I had no 
opportunity of ^scussing with Mr. Wang the materials 
which are contained in Chapters I to III of the Introdu6tion. 
As for Chapter IV, we only had time for a few preliminary 
discussions of the problem of authorship. From these I 
profited greatly, since Mr. Wang was constant in his in- 
sistence that the second half of Tie Mean-iri’a^ion had deeper 
affinities with the first half than was recognized by some 
modern theories. As I was attrafted by these theories, 
I was driven to a re-examination of the text, with the result 
that the diStinftive opinions I now hold emerged to view. 
Whether my late colleague would have agreed with these 
or not, I have no idea. Both in respeS to these and to the 
translations, I have to take the responsibility. 

My second debt is to Professor Ku Chieh-kang. Both 
for his writings and for certain answers he gave to questions 
of mine six and a half years ago, I owe him much. Now 
he has increased my obligation to him, for, as I re-examined 
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The Mean-in-a^ion^ I recalled to mind his words at the end 
of Se£Hon 4 in his famous article on the Five Powers (T^) 
(Tsing Hua Hsmh Pao^ 1930). He flung off there one of 
those illuminating sugge^ons of his, in this case that the 
passage about weights and measures and carts and the 
forms of the ideographs was part of a eulogy of the Fir^t 
Emperor for his reorganization of the country. This 
suggestion released my mind: all the pieces of the jigsaw 
puzzle seemed to slide into place. Not that I believe that 
the man who wrote that part of The Mean-in-a^on was 
merely eulogizing the emperor. On the contrary, he was 
trying to do something very different from mere flattery 
to him. 

In the body of the book I §tate which texts of The Mean- 
in-a^ion and The Great Teaming I have taken as the basis of 
the translations. Since this book of mine is not written 
primarily for mature we^em Students of Chinese, but is 
an attempt, in my way, to do for the general reader what 
Mr. Arthur Waley has done in his inimitable way in his 
books, there is no need for me to say anything more with 
regard to the texts. But I should like to urge on less 
experienced Students that they should not allow an element 
of ^ woolliness’ in Legge’s translations, and occasional 
signs of impatience in his comments, to blind them to 
the very red scholarship in his English edition. If that 
edition were not accessible to Students for reference, I 
could not have left out, as I have done, aU those textual 
and exegetical references which the general reader has every 
right to insist should not clutter up a book for him. 

The end of this preface contains its kernel. It is the 
confession of a darling prejudice. I do not believe that 
religion is firSt and foremost a matter of making certain 
assumptions about the universe and its ori^, drawing 
certain well-reasoned conclusions, and so arriving at correft 
knowledge about the Author of this xmiverse. Neither is 
religion primarily a matter of well-trained emotions and 
aspirations about certain lofty ideals of conduft and certain 
hopes of a good time coming for good people. FirSt and 
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foremost, what a man (or a nation) does, not what he thinks 
and feels, in the face of the major mysteries and uncertain- 
ties, of any unexpefted and va§t exhilaration of joy or 
shattering distress of mind which cuts in athwart the fabric 
of his daily life and Starts it weaving a different pattern: 
that is the core of his religion. That being so, a man (or 
a nation) begins, sooner or later, to think over these crucial 
afts of his. He wants to know how and why. In other 
words, he begins to philosophize. 

Now the murder is out. I believe that the ordinary 
man is not only incurably religious — ^iliore or less, for, of 
course, one has to make that diStindtion — ^but also cannot 
help philosophizing : and the trouble about moSt of us 
ordinary people is that we are frightened or shy or lazy 
or badly advised about this inescapable job of thinking. 
Now in these two Chinese books here translated the reader 
will find the ideas of some people who were living in a 
new age: that is to say, an age in which the old order was 
changing rapidly before their eyes, whilst they were con- 
scious of having new powers of reasoning. The men who 
wrote these two books used those powers, I should say, 
with admirable honeSly, and so came to conclusions whidi 
gave them a new confidence in life and the universe. What 
they wrote became a system of mirrors in which later genera- 
tions of wayfaring men and women looked at themselves 
and their religious afts. Eventually these books came to 
Europe and had an influence there. 

Here, then, I offer these mirrors to you, my readers, 
believing that as ordinary intelligent persons you do face 
the major my^eries and uncertainties of your life, that you 
do aft more or less religiously, and, therefore, that you are 
potential philosophers. That means that you are willing 
and able, indeed in these days va^y anxious, to apprehend 
the reality in your universe and the realness in yourselves 
and your fellow men. 

Also, in order that the mirrors might come to you well 
burnished, I have in Chapter IV of the Introduction taken 
you into my ^udy, where part of my job is grubbing away 
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at the origins of key words and how they change their 
meanings. Since you do not know any Chinese, tiWs may 
seem entirely remote from you. Yet one piece of common 
sense about philosophy is that we do not really understand 
what a man was trying to say unless we see pretty clearly 
what he meant by such and such a word. Now in that new 
age of which I have been speaking, all sorts of words were 
getting new meanings tacked on to theuL For example, 
chm t^u (which you will find in the translations) first meant 
a member of the ruling class, and then a man who was 
versed in the code of honour of that class, and then Con- 
fucius made it mean a man of true breeding and honour. 
So in the new age it came to be used for denoting a true 
man, an enlightened man, an intelligent, educated man, 
without much thought as to whether he belonged to the 
ruling class or not. Since that change obviously means a 
very important change in a society’s ways of thinking, a 
translator muSt get the nuances right. It is not fair to 
anybody juSt to say ^superior man’ every time the word 
crops up. 

And then there is the phrase fien hsia, literally ‘heaven 
below.’ It quite plainly was the word used for the Chou 
order of fiefs, the kingdom as a whole, but when the big 
fiefs became virtually independent kingdoms, the phrase 
5liU continued to be used. In the mouths of the new 
thinkers it obviously meant a great cultural unity, in fafr, 
what I have mainly translated it by, namely ‘the Great 
Society,’ You miss the significance of many of the state- 
ments in The Mean-’in-a£H<m and The Great lleaming^ if you 
presume the author was thinking of an empke or of the 
whole wide world. And there is more to it than that. 
I have in certain key passages translated fien hsia as ‘in this 
world of men,’ or ‘in this world of experience,’ I claim 
that as a legitimate rendering of what tiiat thinker had in 
his mind. 

It is clear, therefore, that potential philosophers muSt keep 
a wary eye on words. For that reason I venture to urge 
the general reader to enjoy the firSt part of Chapter IV, 
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If, by any chance, he has the idea, which is only too pre- 
v^ent, that the Qiinese do not understand logic, I hope 
what I have to say there wiU convince him that this accusa- 
tion is not true. But then, of course, there is logic and 
logic, as will appear in the Introdu£tion and the text. 

E. R. HUGHES. 


Oxford, 

Jammy 1942 . 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

On 7th July 1940 Professor Chu Ch^ien-chih of the 
Chung-shan University published, through the Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, his Chung-kuo Shih-hsiang tui-yU Ou-chou 
Wen-hua chib Yin-hsiang {Tbe Influence of Chinese Thought 
on 'European Culture). In view of the close agreement 
between certain of Professor Chu’s conclusions an^ my own, 
it is necessary to make two matters clear. One is that I 
had no notion that Professor Chu was working in the same 
field as I was, nor can I conceive that he had heard of my 
working in his field. The other is that the manuscript of 
this book of mine was finished in December 1940. News 
of Professor Chu’s publication reached me early in 1941 
through the kindness of my friend, Mr. Hsiao Ch’ien of the 
London School of Oriental Studies. I included the book 
in an order sent to Shanghai, but that parcel of books, owing 
to war conditions, only reached me on 3rd February 1942, 
seven days before I was due to sail for We§t China. It was 
not, therefore, until three weeks later that I was able, on 
this voyage, to get down to Studying these epoch-making 
researches of Professor Chu. 

I can find no serious error in my own treatment, and much 
to reinforce my decision to seleft Leibni2 and Rousseau, 
not Voltaire and Dr. Quesnay, as the most ^significant 
illustrations of conscious and unconscious Chinese influence 
on the new European mind. I am not sure, on one haSty 
perusal, whether Professor Chu, in his treatment, does 
justice to the Greek and Roman influences at work in that 
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mind or to the influence of the new studies in the natural 
sciences. On the other hand, his elucidation as a hiaorian 
of the Jesuit missionaries* predominantly unfavourable 
opinion of the Sung Li-hsueh excites my livelieSl sense of 
gratitude. In this matter my own data were seriously in- 
adequate, and I could only surmise that some were for and 
some against. Also Professor Chu*s judicious philosophical 
appraisement of the extent to which the Jesuits misunder- 
stood and the agnostic philosophers made an unwarrantable 
use of the Li-hsiieh theories, this, if I may put it so, sets the 
Study of ‘ Chinese influence* in the right diredtion. I hope 
he will feel as I do that there is a substantial harmony 
between our two sets of conclusions here. In any case, we 
are agreed, I am sure, that there is an enormous amount of 
work Still to be done, work requiring many kinds of 
historical and philosophical expertise^ and that Immanuel 
Kant is the first person who needs reconsideration from this 
new angle of approach. 


E. R. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I 

*THE MEAN-IN-ACTION’ ^ AKD ^THE GREAT LEAR^JING’ ^ AND 
OURSELVES TO-DAY 

In China when two dangers meet they are able, by certain 
recognised gambits of polite questioning, to find out quite 
a number of surface fa£ls about each oAer. Thus Mr. A 
of the west may discover that Mr. B of five hundred miles 
away in the eaSt has conneflions in his part of the country. 
By this means conversation flows, and not only with greater 
interest but also with more intelligence. It would appear 
that, since the two works here presented in translation were 
written in one or more of the centuries between the sixth 
and first b.c., there is need for some such introdu£Hon 
between these authors and their western readers: that is, 
if the meeting is to evoke interest and any sort of intelligent 
response. This laSt is not easy, for China is Still very remote 
to even highly educated people here. Also, when the 
word ‘philosophy’ is added to the word ‘Chinese,’ the 
more normal Anglo-Saxon noind goes dumb; although 
there is to be found an escapist kind of person who feels 
that in the calm atmosphere of ancient Chinese philosophy 

^ This work is commonly known among English-speaking people as The 
Do&rine of the Mean, This is open to obje£Hon: the Chinese title is Chung 
Yung; chung meaning ‘centrality,’ meaning ‘commonly and generally 
a£tive.* To translate chung as if the centrality conceived were via the image 
of a bull’s-eye in a target is attractive but probably wrong. A mean 
of truth between exaggerations of error represents more what the 
author had in mind. To translate as ‘functioning’ also is attractive, 
but it is doubtful whether the author had the biologist’s notion of function- 
ing. I have, therefore, given the book’s English name as The Mean- 
in-oBion, 

The Ch’eng-Chu School of the Sung dynasty made The Great Learning 
the first of the Four Books, and The Mean-in-acVon the second. Normally, in 
writing, I put them in the reverse order, the reason for this is that I regard 
The Mean-in-aBion as the earlier work. 

* This is the commonly known title of this work. There is much con- 
troversy as to what the character represented by ‘great’ signifies. My own 
view is that the two words fa and hsueh mean the ‘learning of greatness.* 
But ‘great learning’ trips off the tongue, so it may well Stand. 

I 
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he can project himself into the restful peace which he craves. 
The Mean-in-a^ion and The Great Teamingy however, were 
written in very critical times and the authors were not 
escapi^s. If there is a calmness about these books it is the 
calrnness to be found in men who have been tested and 
have reached a new and deeper convifHon that the moral 
order of the universe is supreme. 

A natural, and, indeed, a rational, appetite has, therefore, 
to be excited for what these books have to say. In order 
to excite this appetite this introduftion with its four chapters 
begins with ' The Mean-in-a^ion and The Great Teaming and 
Ourselves To-day.’ Evidence is given to show that in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ConfucianiSl thought 
entered into the main Stream of western European thought, 
influencing some of the moSl forward-looking minds. 
Faced as we are with grave perplexities about the nature 
of our modem civilization, we need to explore this matter 
further: the more so because the new ideas which came to 
birth in the eighteenth century are at the heart of the 
conflift in which Germany and Britain, together with 
America, are engaged. The second chapter digs deeper 
into the mine of the paSt. Cultures and civilizations change 
out of ail knowledge down the centuries. We appreciate 
this in our own European culture: we have also to appreci- 
ate it in Chinese culture. The main changes that came 
there between the second and the twelfth century are, 
therefore, set forth; and they are illustrated, as the his- 
torian knows there is full warrant for doing, by the Sung 
thinkers’ rediscovery of The Mean4n~a^on and The Great 
Learning, The moSt influential of these thinkers, Chu Hsi, 
exalted Reason above Nature (an attitude to life which is the 
basis of an accusation made again^ France and England 
by some of the be5t thinkers in pre-Nazi Germany). The 
third chapter goes back to the society which produced our 
two books. That society was fa^ breaking away from its 
ancient moorings. The Mean-in-aSion and The Great Learn- 
ing were formative influences, inspiring men to go out to 
meet the future. In the final chapter the scholars’ ques- 
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tions of date and authorship are considered, and thus the 
reader is brought face to face, as far as is possible, with the 
authors, these men who thought that they had the saving 
truth for their fellows. 

Whether this saving truth about man and his place in 
the universe has anything much to do with us here and now 
is a matter on which the reader will come to his own 
decision. I commend : I do not dogmathe. It is, however, 
permissible to make two remarks. One is that in the 
third century b.c. violent interstate warfare resulted in the 
First Emperor setting up a totalitarian regime. All China 
had to go Nazi. Those who did not were either buried 
alive or sent to the workrcamps at the Great Wall, where 
most of them died. In The Mean4n-a^ion there is a seffion 
showing the mind of one earnest individual of ConfiicianiSt 
habits of thought who was attrafted by Nazi efficiency. 
The rest of the book and The Great Learning show the mind 
which brought down that regime and discredited it for 
ever after. The other remark is that there are a number 
of influential people in China to-day who believe in the 
principles of these two books, which, it should be re- 
membered were, before the revolution in education thirty 
years ago, learnt by heart by every Chinese schoolboy. 
For example, in the war now raging Chinese power to 
resist was, on the surface, irretrievably weakened, first 
by the loss of Shanghai and Nanking, and then by the loss 
of Hankow. A few days before Hankow fell Marshal 
Chiang called a mass meeting of the civil officials.^ He 
opened the proceedings by drawing attention to the fafl: 
that it was a cold day, and since the soldiers at the front 
were mostly without overcoats, it would be appropriate 
if those assembled removed theirs. They did. The 
nation’s leader then said that he had called them together 
to face certain fa<9:s in the situation. The first was that those 
who wanted peace in the world had to see to it that their 

1 The detaUs of this meeting wete recounted to me by one of the officials 
present. Enemy planes roared overhead while the generalissimo was speak- 
ing, and, from time to time, be had to wait before he could make himself 
heard. No one moved during the silences. 
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country was well governed. Those who aimed at that had 
to see to it that harmony reigned in the family group. 
Those who aimed at that had to see to it that they made men 
of themselves. Having enunciated this primary fafl: the 
leader went on to deal with the evacuation of the capital 
and a continuance of the resi^ance. His ^atement of 
principle was taken word for word from the opening sen- 
tences of Tie Great 'Learning; and, when he and his armies 
retired further we 5 t, the officials he had exhorted, along 
with some tens of millions of the people, went with him. 
To live under Japanese rule was not compatible with making 
a man of oneself. 


How the ContaB was made between Confucianism and E^irope 

It seems a far cry from ancient China to modern Europe, 
yet on my shelves here in Oxford ^aods a quarto volume, 
its ftout vellum cover ripped across ahd its opening pages 
tom. It is a copy of Confucius^ Sinarum Philosophus^ sive 
Scientia Sinensis, published in Paris in 1687,^ the authors 
being Intorcetta, Herdtrich, Rougement, and Couplet, 
Jesuit missionaries in China. This battered volume came 
out of the library of a Scottish Presbyterian minister in 
whose family its possession can be traced for nearly a 
hundred years. If only a book could speak and tell us of 
the hands through which it passed I Did this one by any 
chance suffer this mishandling in 1793, the year in which 
the authorities in their panic searched all the bookshops 
for literature from France, and raided the Scottish Re- 
formers’ Convention in Edinburgh? Did Margarot or 
Sinclair, the delegates from London, take the book with 
them when they went to the convention, only to be arreSled 
and sent to Botany Bay? 

This is conjefture, though 5tri£Hy within the bounds of 
possibility. We are, however, in the realm of fadt when 
we note that this Confucius, Sinarum Phi/osopbus was read all 

^Intorcetta had his translation of the published in Paris 

in 1675. 
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over weSlern Europe, in Italy and Spain — ^perhaps not in 
Portugal, for they did not love the Jesuits there — ^in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and in England. Wherever there were 
men of learning (‘the Learned,’ as they were called) they 
were, for the moSt part, eager to get information about this 
amazing country at the otlier end of the world which was 
claimed to have a civilization at least equal to that of Europe 
with a history almost double the length. Here was the 
authoritative work, written by men who had spent moSt 
of their lives in Qiina, knew the language, and had Studied 
the ancient Scriptures and what the Scholars had to say 
in interpreting them. The main contents of the book were 
translations of the ‘ Ta Hio ’ (Great Learning)^ the ‘ Cbu/^ Yum ’ 
(Mean-in-a^ion)y and the ^l^un Yu^ (Anale&Sy discussions and 
sayings by Confucius and his disciples), three of the four 
books which the Chinese had come to regard as embodying 
the essence of the great Confucian tradition. The book 
also contained a biography of Confucius and a chrono- 
logical table beginning at 2697 b.c., and had an jntroduftion 
of 115 pages. 

This, too, was full of meat for ‘the Learned,’ for it not 
only gave a short historical account of the philosophical 
sefts and religions in China, but also set forth the grounds 
of the Jesxait convi6tion about the Scholars’ religion. 
This, as tlieir revered Matteo Ricci had led them to believe, 
was that Confucianism was to all intents and purposes a 
worship of the True God, sharply to be distinguished from 
the idolatries of the common people. 

Confucius^ Sinarum Philosopius was not the only work of 
its kind. For instance, in 1711 another Jesuit published 
the three classics which Intorcetta and his friends had 
introduced to the WeSt and added on a firSt translation of 
Mem^jus {Menctus\ the fourth of the ‘Four Books,’ and of 
two other classics, the one on filial piety and the one used 
in teaching very young children. More popular books 
also were prepared, written for the moSt part in French, 
giving the gist of the ConfudaniSt ethic and political pre- 
cepts. And, on the other hand, the Jesuits’ enemies, the 
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Portuguese missionary and trading interests, and con- 
servative people who revolted against this exaltation of an 
alien culture, saw to it that the public were primed about 
the bad half of the Chinese picture. 

Tm Contrafied Opinions on China 

It were well to quote here two men whose names are 
hardly known to-day, but who in their age achieved a very 
considerable reputation: one a mathematician and astro- 
nomer; the other an Arabia, both of them priests. Louis 
Le Comte, a Jesuit and mathematician to Louis XIV, 
was sent by him to the Emperor of China with a present 
of astronomical instruments. He Stayed in China ten years, 
travelling widely, and on his return published Mimoires et 
Kemarques (Paris, 1696). What he thought is shown by 
the following: 

In fine, his [Confucius’s] gravity and mildness in the use of the 
world, his rigorous abstinence — ^for he passed for the soberest 
man of the empire — ^his contempt of the good things of the 
world, that continual attention and watchfulness over his 
actions, and then — ^which we find not among the sages of an- 
tiquity — ^his humility and modesty would make a man apt to 
judge that he was not a mere philosopher formed by reason, but 
a man inspired by God for the reformation of this new world. 
(English translation, 1738, p. 199.)^ 

However it be, that God had made his wide distribution of 
grace, I am sure of all nations China has least reason to complain, 
since no one has received a larger portion than she. (Ibid., p. 3 2 3 .) 

It may surprise us that the man who could write like this 
was at the same time a fervent evangelizer. What will not 
surprise us is that he was condemned by the Faculty of 
Theology in Paris for holding such conviflhions, particularly 
for maintaining that for two thousand years ^ ^the Chinese 
had the knowledge of the true God, and have practised 

1 First English translation, 1697. Three translations in Germany in 1699 
and 1700, two in Holland in 1698 and 1710. Cp. Cordier, ’bibliotheca Sinua. 

* This refers to 2,000 years before Christ. The Jesuit Fathers accepted 
Chinese tradition that their culture took civilized shape in the third 
millennium b.c. 
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the most pure morality, while Europe and almost all the 
whole world wallowed in error and corruption/ 

The other writer, Eusebius Renaudot, had an entirely 
different view of China. He purposely translated from the 
Arabic two Mohammedan accounts from the ninth century 
of visits to China and wrote a Dissertation on the Chinese 
Learning (Paris, 1718) in order that he might explode this 
bubble of admiration. He says of Chinese ritual: 

We need only examine into the nature of these ceremonies to 
be convinced that those who could imagine them in the leaSt 
analogous with Virtue, had not the leaSt idea of Moral Virtues. 

. . . They are the Science of a Gendeman-usher, or some such 
officer, not of a Philosopher. (English translation, 1733, p. 2 3 4.) 

P^re Renaudot clearly can apply the lash with his tongue. 
Listen to this : 

What we are taught by Jesus Christ is too well grounded to 
want the concurrence of the Chinese Philosophy; and if any 
believe it may perfeft the Mind, and reform the Manners, though 
they know nothing thereof but by Paraphrases as obscure as the 
Text; they are to be advised to inquire into what may be objefted 
to the Antiquity of this proud Nadon, to their History and their 
Philosophy. (Ibid. p. xxxvii.) 

The significant thing is that he regards himself as going 
against the fashion of his day: 

As for the Chinese Learning, we have exposed ourselves to 
great Contradiction, many of the Learned having a long while 
been of quite a contrary opinion, though not a soul of them 
could be an immediate Judge of what he advanced, ignorant of 
that dreadful tongue which requires no less than the Life of 
Man to be duly attained. The Missionaries, indeed, thought 
they might safely make the Chinese Philosophers instrumental 
towards the conversion of the whole Nation, and their view 
was laudable enough; but others, and especially Libertines, have 
Strangely perverted the excessive things which have been 
reported of the Chinese Antiquities; and have assumed them as 
a Weapon wherewith to attack the Authority of Scripture and 
its Superstructure, the Christian Religion; as also the Universality 
of the Flood, and to maintain that the World is much older 
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than it is thought to be. , . . Ignorant people, such as the 
Author of the Preadamite System, are apt to believe whatever 
flatters their own Conceptions. (Ibid. p. xxxvi.) 

Tbe Discovery of a New Earth 

There can be no que^on but that feeling ran very high 
over China. Were the Jesuits right in what they reported 
If they were, then for the religious and theological mind the 
revelation of God, which the Schola^ics had taught so 
convincingly was above ordinary reason, was not confined 
to the 'Scripture and its superStrufture, the Christian 
religion’; for the classicist, with the convi6tions born of 
the Renaissance, here was another treasure house of wisdom 
of yet greater antiquity than Greece and Rome; for the 
man who was concerned about manners and customs and 
the ruling of States, in China, perhaps, was to be found the 
solution of the problems which were pressing on his Europe. 
Thus, behind the emotional tension of controversy lay 
questions of fundamental principles, and these not old, 
dead issues which to-day we may rightly forget. Modem 
Europe was being born, and modern America, and the 
ideas which became alive in our ancestors two hundred 
years back are the very ideas which make the war of 1940 
one of extermination. 

To understand the controversies which raged, particularly 
in France and Germany, we muSt go back to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when a new spirit of adventure 
Stirred in the kings of Spain and Portugal and their 
mariner subjefts, juSt about the same time that the same 
spirit Stirred in the Ming Court in China, and sent its 
mariners exploring to the coaSt of Africa. Before the 
eastern oceans had been penetrated China figured in people’s 
imagination. The Middle Ages had known about a 
mysterious great country beyond the Caucasus and the 
deserts and mountains of central Asia. Then had come 
Marco Polo’s thrilling Story and the Stories of the Francis- 
can missionaries about 'Cambaluc and Far Cathay.’ China 
was not fantastic in the way in which the legends had made 
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out, with their Anthropophagi and other marvels, but none 
the less gorgeous with the pageantry of its courts, to be 
marvelled at for the vaSt unity of its sway, and, above alJ, 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice. "V^en, therefore, 
Columbus set out across the Atlantic and ran into America, 
he was looking for a quicker and easier route to China. 
Other navigators were more successful than Columbus; 
and so by the beginning of the seventeenth century there 
l^ad begun that stream of trading ships across the world 
which were to bring mote and more information about an 
a£tual China. The more people heard the more their 
curiosity was aroused, the more they wanted to hear about 
its hi^ory and cultural traditions. Hence every three to 
five years a new book on China was published somewhere, 
beginning with Gonzalez de Mendoza’s bulky volumes in 
1585.^ The significant thing is that if a book was pub- 
lished in Italy, Spain, Portu^, France, Holland, Germany, 
or wherever it might be, the chances were that in a very 
few years an edition or a translation of it would appear in 
more than one of the other countries. 

It was a ‘New World’ which impinged on people’s 
settled notions and Parted revolutionizing them, the more 
so since parts of that world had civilizations which went 
far back in history. Of course, China was not the only 
country which excited new speciilations about life. There 
was Turkey, and India, and more particularly Persia, with 
its austere ZoroaStrian cult, not to speak of Mexico and 
Peru and the ‘savages’ of Africa and North America. But 
for certain special reasons China was the moSt impressive 
and unsettling of them all. No other country was so open 
to missionary evangelism, or had so large and influential 
a body of missionaries as that which the Jesuit Order 
placed there. These men were specially selefted and trained 
for their task. They were, beside being evangelists, also 
scientists, historians, Students of politics and manners and 
customs, explorers and map makers, and, above all, men who 

^ Cofdict’s Biblioibeca Sima notes some twenty editions of this work in 
Rome, Pads, London, etc. 
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gave themselves to the ^tudy of Chinese literature and the 
sympathetic understanding of Chinese ways of thinking. 
It was the policy of the Order, in China as in the countries 
of Europe where its Fathers had been the heart and soul 
of the Counter-Reformation, to understand the society in 
which it hved, make itself useful to those in authority, 
and so achieve political prestige and be in a position to bring 
the world under the rule of Christ and His vicar, the pope. 
In the second place, when these devoted Students, Ricci, Le 
Bouvet and Noel, Intorcetta, and their fellows, came to 
grips with the different systems of Chinese thought, religious 
and otherwise, they found, on the one hand, that Taoism 
and Buddhism were alien and profoundly offensive to them; 
on the other hand, that the ConfucianiSt scholars in many 
ways talked the same language, and their ancient scriptures 
contained much which was either expressly in relation to 
the worship of a High God or direfted to the culture of a 
noble virtue. It was, therefore, with the thrill of a notable 
discovery that they set themselves to convince the heads of 
the Order at home and, when they were denounced by the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, to appeal to the religious 
intelligence of all learned Catholics. They wrote books 
and sent scholarly converts to Europe in order that men 
might judge for themselves. Thus, whatever might be the 
case with other parts of the *New World,’ it was brought 
home to liberal minds that the be§t of Chinese philosophy 
and religion was not alien to their ‘Great Tradition,’ that at 
bottom it affirmed the same simple verities, and, therefore, 
was in no sense exotic. 

ne Discover of a * New Heaven ’ 

Ricci, Schall, Verbie^, and their fellow scienti^ in the 
China mission are significant for another reason, namely 
that they had imbibed the new knowledge (scientia) which, 
by the end of the seventeenth century, was making the 
Scholastics’ philosophy of God and Nature vastly open to 
doubt. Galileo was followed by Newton, and he sue- 
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ceeded in drawing the various threads together and making 
‘ the fir^ physical synthesis/ It was a matter of calculation. 
Behold the universe, proved one and indivisible, not by 
inference from the exigence of Almighty God, but on the 
basis of inerrant mathematics. Behold Nature, the same 
in the heavens as in the earth, containing no place for 
miracle, its laws ascertained by processes of reason and not 
by a£ls of faith. We can see, Stage by Stage, the develop- 
ment of this new mind which has been regarded as the 
chief charafteriStic of modern man. One of its main 
interim achievements was a reavowal of belief in the 
existence of God; for the earlier Nature philosophers, for 
the most part, did not disavow the existence of God: rather 
they discovered in Him, in a sense very different from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the God of Nature, the Nature which 
they were so busy exploring. He was, too, the God of 
Reason. Reason was His perfefl: gift to man. 

When we speak of the Nature philosophers we have to 
include CathoHc prieSts and Protestant clergymen as well 
as the laymen who had been educated in a Catholic or 
Protestant environment : some of them satisfied with Church 
and State, some of them not: some of them working very 
much alone. Stoking the engine of their thought with their 
own fuel, others meeting for discussion and carrying on 
prodigious correspondence with their fellow philosophers. 
Both in their letters and in their published works we are 
again and again in doubt whether they are considering 
religion from a philosophical angle or philosophy from 
a religious angle. In any case, there was a highly significant 
term in the current coin of dieir talk, ‘Naturi ReKgion,’ 
of which the two chief examples for them were the Stoi- 
cism of the ancient Romans and the Confucianism of the 
contemporary Chinese scholars. Whatever of traditional 
Christianity might have to be discarded in the light of the 
‘New Heaven* and the ‘New Earth,* there was this in- 
deStruQible residuum which reason could be counted on to 
support. Being satisfied on this score, some of the philo- 
sophers found themselves driven on to consider what was 
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the relation between religion and politics. There was the 
que^on which proved so provocative: What was the 
ultimate foundation of authority in the State? 

Tie New Philosophy and ^The Great Learning^ and 
* The Mean-in-aSion^ 

There are four thinkers who ^and out in the generations 
following Francis Bacon as formative influences and as 
representative of the new critical spirit in philosophy. 
Of these four, Descartes, Spino2a,^ Leibniz, and Locke, the 
fir^ two lived a little too early to be affected by more than 
what may be described as the faft of China, that is the great 
State and civilization of China. Of the other two, Leibniz 
claims our chief attention, for in Locke’s literary remains 
there is evidence that he was fully aware of the fadi of 
China, but not as far as I have been able to discover of 
anything more. Leibniz, on the contrary, from his early 
twenties to the laft of his seventy years had a passion 
for information on China, and took every opportunity he 
had of forgathering with the Jesuit missionaries. \^at 
precisely the effedt on him was, this, as we shall see, is not 
easy to define: it is enough here to say that there are some 
particularly close resemblances between Leibniz’s special 
theories and what he could find in Confucius, Sinarum 
Philosophus. That he read this in the year in which it was 
published we know from a letter of that year; as also we 
know from his correspondence with Arnauld that it was be- 
tween 1686 and 1690 that his ideas about ‘simple sub^ance’ 
and the pre-e^ablished harmony in the universe took shape. 

It were as well for the reader, however, that he should 
approach this genesis of the modern mind from a more 
general angle. Let us take the words which not only 
Leibniz, but many other inquiring minds, were reading after 
1687: the sentences which are the beginning of The Great 

^ At first I thought that Professor Chu went a great deal further than I 
could in tracing Cliinese influence in Descartes’s and Spinoza’s systems of 
thought. In the laSl resort, however, he qualifies — 1 gather for the time 
being — ^his more general affirmation by the Statement that concrete evidence 
is hard to find. 
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Learning and The Mean-in-adlion as they appeared in Confucius^ 
S inarum Philosophus: 

Magnum adeoque virorum Principum, sciendi inStitutum 
consist in expoliendo, seu excolendo rationalem naturam a coelo 
inditam; ut scilicet haec, ceu limpidissimum speculum, abftersis 
pravorum appetituum maculis, ad priStinam claritatem suam 
redire possit. Consi^tit deinde in renovando seu reparando 
populum, suo ipsius scilicet exemplo & adhortatione. Con- 
si^t demum in si^endo firmiter, seu perseverando in summo 
bono: per quod hie Interpretes intelligi volunt summam 
aftionum omnium cum refta ratione conformitatem.^ 

And then a few lines further down, a continuation of 
that logical ethical sequence to which Marshal Chiang 
drew the attention of his officers: 

Jam vero volentes recte componere suum corpus, seu ex- 
ternum totius personae habitum, prius rectificabant suum ani- 
mum . . . volentes autem redidficare suum animum, prius 
redificabant . • , suam intentionem. . . . Ad summun apicem 
perducere vim intelleftivam, consiStit in penetrando res omnes, 
seu rerum omnium rationes. 

From The Mean-in-aBion: 

•Id quod a caelo eft homini inditum dicitur natura rationalis : 
quod huic conformatur natura, earn consequitur, dicitur regxxla & 
seu consentaneum rationi, reftaurare quoad exercitium hanc 
regulam se suaque per earn moderando, dicitur inftitutio, seu 
disciplina virtutum. 

Mark those expressions, ‘the rational nature of man 
imposed by Heaven is conformed to nature ’ (i.e. the nature 
of men and the nature of things), ‘agreement with reason,* 
and, above all, ‘to lead on the power of the intellefl: to the 
higheft apex consifts in penetrating aU things,* or the rationes 
(ftru£hiral laws) of all things. That was precisely what 
these Nature philosophers in weftern Europe were set to do. 
They had also a holy passion for limpidissimum speculum 

^ My English translation of these and the following two passages will be 
found not to correspond in every particular with the Latin here, ^o 
the Latinift will discover that the learned author gives alternative renderings. 
This is one of the significant features of this Intorcctta-G>uplet book. 
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and were in no way discouraged when one thinker after 
another had his limpid speculation contested and surpassed 
by other speculations apparently yet more limpid. It is 
their immense courage and pertinacity which we have to 
admire in these men who broke new ground in every region 
of the conscious reasoning mind. Each of them was in- 
tensely himself, exploring his very self, as it seemed to 
him. And he was the more aware of his self and had the 
greater confidence in it, because he was exploring the nature 
of things and his relation to them, and by this means, 
by the path of perfefldng knowledge, he was opening the 
way to ^e perfeftion of virtue, i.e. re^e componere suum corpus. 

TheQueHion as to the Nature and Extent of ConfucianiH Influence 

To the Student of eighteenth-century literature these 
concepts have the authentic ring of his period. To the 
ordinary, moderately well-educated man to-day, at any rate, 
in the democratic countries, they may sound a little pom- 
pous; but, after all, they are what moSl people take for 
granted in ‘science and common sense.’ To the historian 
they are matter for investigation because they plainly came 
to the philosophizers of those days as something new, as 
discoveries which liberated the mind of man. To us at 
this point in the Story of this chapter the question is whether 
ConfiicianiSt philosophy was in any real sense responsible, 
or partly responsible, for these discoveries. A vastly 
important question, for it is the particular modern produft, a 
combination of Rationalism and Humanism, which emerges 
to view, and there are a number of resonant voices telling 
us that Europe took the wrong turning in the eighteenth 
century, hence the present sanguinary impasse. 

That China, and more particularly late ConfucianiSt 
philosophy, had something to do with the emergence of 
this type of mind is, I think, an inescapable conclusion. 
In that philosophy is found the same combination of 
Rationalism and Humanism, the same exaltation of Nature 
and Reason. Along with this there is the same faith in man 
as by nature good and by nature rational, as needing oiily 
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knowledge to be added to his aptitude for goodness for 
his virtue to become perfeft, and for him to achieve a 
perfeQ: society adapted to his disciplined desire and educated 
capacity for happiness. Here, therefore, is a peculiarly precise 
time sequence, firSl of interest in China and wide-spread 
surface knowledge of her, and then of those distin£iive em« 
phases in metaphysics, ethics, and political and social science. 

If that be the nature of the influence, what of the extent? 
The clue here is to be found in the famous French movement 
known as the Enlightenment, the movement from which 
came the Revolution. The leading spirits in this movement, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Helv^tius, Baron d^Holbach, Montesquieu, 
had this distinguishing feature, that they all believed in the 
sovereignty of reason with a naivetd which is almost in- 
credible to us to-day. To them the age of reason was on the 
threshold, and — ^to put it somewhat crudely — if only they 
could get their great Engclopedie published, this comprehen- 
sive mass of exad information as to the world of Nature and 
the world of Man would open every one^s eyes to the nature 
of true happiness for the in^vidual and for society as a whole. 
AH the long-eStablished tyrannies and ingrained vices would 
disappear: man, rational man, would be master of his fate. 

The value of this clue lies in the way it shows the Hmit 
of direft Chinese influence as weU as its extent. These 
Encyclopaedists differed widely in their appreciation both 
of the faft of China and of its philosophy. To Voltaire, the 
most widely read author in western Europe, they were a 
continual source of inspiration, and it is unquestionable 
that, much as he admired England, he admired China more. 
In Confucianism, the ‘Scholars* Religion,* as the Jesuit 
Fathers had taught him to call it, he saw the Hving arch- 
type of that ‘Natural Religion* to which reason called all 
men to give their allegiance. As a satirist, as a man of 
imagination, as a serious historian, in his long hSt of plays, 
Stories, poems, his diftionary of philosophy, and his final 
essay on customs among the nations of the world, the 
influence of China is plainly visible. And yet, when it 
came to the humanist witness againSt the hideous abuses of 
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aristocratic privilege, he did not show the inSlinft of com- 
passion which figured so in the ConfucianiSt ethic. 

At the other extreme Stand Helvetius and d'Holbach, the 
one very much imder the influence of the extremer form of 
British Deism, the other the slave of physical science, 
imbued with the cynicism of ultra-rationalism. Both of 
them in their published works show that they did not share 
Voltaire’s enthusiasm for China. They were hard-headed 
men, and yet in their hard-headed way they reveal, particu- 
larly d’Holbach in his Syfieme Social^ the beginnings of 
the new humanitarian conscience which became so marked a 
feature of the new philosophy and of contemporary Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. But Diderot, Standing midway 
between the two extremes, is the moSt illuminating to us of 
those devotees of Enlightenment. He was in so many ways 
the very pattern of a Neo-ConfiicianiSt scholar: learned and 
viewing Nature as a pure intelleftualiSt, tolerant with the 
tolerance of a man who is wedded to principle and, at the 
same time, convinced that intelle£hial man muSt work to- 
gether; incredibly patient and long-suffering, and with it all 
naively optimistic over the essential goodness of man and 
his capacity for obeying reason. And it was this Diderot 
who had the profoundeSt admiration for Leibniz: Leibniz, 
the most speculative of metaphysicians and the moSt devoted 
among ‘the Learned’ to ‘practical philosophy,’ in which 
sphere, he said, T almost thbk it is necessary that Chinese 
missionaries should be sent to us to teach us the aim and 
prafHce of natural theology, as we send missionaries to 
them to inStrufl: them in revealed theology.’^ 

This must suffice for the main Stream of the Enlighten- 
ment movement. Our clue brings us thus far: t^t in 
those exciting mid-century days in Paris the ConfucianiSt 
influence muSt be taken as a double one; on the one hand, 
a definite one, recognized as pointing men to a more 
rational, more humane way of living and thinking with 
Nature as the benign controller of human deStiny; on the 

^ Novissma Sinica^ quoted by Rcichwein, China and Europe. London, 
1925, p. 80. 
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Other hand, a general pervasive influence along these lines, 
not recognized as emanating from China because on the face 
of it, these ideas were so incontestably right, and so the 
common property of intelligent men all over the world. 
Those who consciously welcomed this philosophy as 
Chinese were comparatively few. The majority made no in- 
tensive Study of it, were content to turn over the leaves of the 
missionary tomes,^ perhaps read the more popular works 
along with a dozen other works which formed the subjeft 
of conversation in the salons where the Enlightenment 
enlightened itself. The very fad that this philosophy was not 
regarded as exotic but as natural, the reasonable one, made 
it more easily acceptable without consciousness of its source. 

To Students who would trace out the rich variety of this 
influence Reichwein’s China and Europe ^ affords an excellent 
Starting-point. A highly significant series of names will 
be found there; for example, Wolff, Professor of Theology 
at Halle, exiled in 1721 because of a ledure he gave in 
praise of Chinese philosophy, and Dr. Quesnay, who worked 
to make Louis XVI a Chinese sage-emperor and France a 
State run on Chinese economic principles. But for de- 
tailed examination I have selefted, as outstanding examples 
of the conscious and unconscious influence, Leibniz and 
Rousseau; for it was through their minds more than any 
one else’s that ConfucianiSt philosophy came as far as it 
did into European thought. The interesting thing is that 
this briUiant speculative philosopher and this ardent 
Romantic were, in contrast to the tendencies of their age. 
Stubborn theiSts. That is to say, each in his own way was 
profoundly convinced that ^God* was a living reality, 
ever-a£tive, ever-present, the Supreme Person. Both 
of them were awake to the sick condition of religion in 
western Christendom. Along with their deist and atheist 

1 In Du Halde’s The General Htflofy of China^ Paris, 1735, a list of twenty- 
seven Jesuit works is given as the sources from which he drew. 

* This work contains the heSt account I know of the widespread enthusiasm 
for Chinese art and the profound influence it exercised in Europe. It is 
admirable also on the Physiocrats and Goethe. But I find the treatment of 
Leibniz and Rousseau not so satisfadory. 
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contemporaries they gloried in the arduous obligation of 
intelledtual liberty and served in the school of reason. 
But they would not submit either to a theology of retreat 
or to an agnostic philosophy. In this way they were the 
mogt remarkable men of their day. 

Tueibni^, the 'Philosopher of the Contingent 

Wilhelm Gottfried Leibni2 (1646-1716) was a philosopher, 
if ever there was one. He was ceasdessly speculating about 
everything in heaven and earth and above and below them; 
and, whilst he was more learned than any man of his day, 
he carried his encyclopaedic knowledge lightly. WiA 
regard to that knowledge, it is important to remember 
that he Started Hfe under Protestant influences, as a small 
boy was set to learn Luther’s Catechism; and, although 
throughout his life he was very intimate with Catholic 
thinkers, and was pressed to enter the Catholic Church, 
he did not do so. In his teens he was put through the 
mill of scholastic philosophy; but his mind went away 
from such Studies. He went on to jurisprudence, and then 
to mathematics, and from these to the close Study of the 
Christian Fathers. From all this he emerged a mathe- 
matician rather than a classicist, a dogmatic philosopher with 
a Strong sense of world history, not a Christian apologist 
bent on bringing any theologicd tradition up to date. 

It was during the acquisitive years of his life that Leibniz 
came to Chinese philosophy. As has already been Stated, 
his correspondence shows that he gave his mind to it. In 
fact, China became a major interest of his life, and for more 
than forty years he Studied and did all he could to Stir up 
his world to an interest in the Chinese and their philosophy. 
As for his knowledge of Confucianism, he relied not only 
on published works. He was also in correspondence with 
some of the Jesuit missionaries.^ There is, ind^d, amongSt 

^ Owing to the outbreak of war in September 1939 I have been unable to 
follow up this line of inquiry as I proposed to do. There is a considerable 
quantity of relevant material tucked away in libraries in Germany, particu- 
larly the one at Hanover, 
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his biographical material a whole battery of accumulative 
evidence demontoating his sustained intere^ in that philo- 
sophy and admiration of it along certain lines. On the other 
hand, when we examine his main philosophical works, we 
jfind hardly a reference to it; and, as if ^s were not in- 
triguing enough, there is the faft that in those same works, 
in the metaphysical as well as the ethical, the position he 
takes up is, with but a single exception, one with which a 
good Neo-Confucianigt would have found himself in sub- 
stantial agreement. The exception is important, because 
it is that very affirmation of the existence of a Living God 
which Leibniz made with such peculiar emphasis. Even 
so, considering the intricate convolutions of Leibnizes 
theories, and the equal intricacy of Neo-ConfucianiSt 
thought, the resembl^ces are such that they cannot be 
dismissed as meaningless.^ So also with his latent works, 
in the Monadology and l?rinciples of Nature and Grace Founded 
on Reasony the moSt remarkable similarities occur. To read 
Chu Hsi’s commentary on Tie Mean-in-aSion is to find 
Leibnizes diStin<9ive ideas Staring one in the face. And 
then — ^to complete the chain — ^to go on and read ConfuciuSy 
Sinarum Philosophus is to discover that the translators mixed 
in the Neo-ConfucianiSt interpretations with the original text, 
so that when Leibniz read this work he was adtiially imbibing 
Confucianism very largely through the Sung adaptation of it. 

The situation thus revealed is one with very far-reaching 
implications into which it is impossible to go here. It 
must suffice to point out that, in spite of the ConfucianiSts’ 
worship of T^ten (Heaven), and tiieir general haziness as 
to personality in God it is a mistake to suppose that Con- 
fucianism generally as a religious philosophy is deiStic in 
essence. The eighteenth-century DeiSts (with Jesuits among 
them) may have hailed the ‘Scholars’ Religion’ as a useful 
corroboration of their theories about ‘Natural Religion,’ 
but ‘Nature’ in classical Confucianism, and even in Neo- 
Confiicianism, is not a whoDy mechanical chain of cause and 
effeft, but something living in the fullest sense, charafterized 
1 Cp, Appendix I on Leibniz and Chu Hsi. 
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by what Leibniz called ‘the contingent’ as well as ‘the 
necessary’: ‘the contingent/ that range of possibilities, 
as digtinfl: from aftualities on the one hand and improba- 
bilities on the other, which goes along with the reality of the 
individual and the personal. In this respeft, as in some 
other very vital respefts, Leibniz was a good ConfucianiSt 
as well as a good Chri^an. 

The natural inference, and I think, within limits, the 
right one, is that the Chinese influence went very deep in 
him, deeper than he knew, since the spirit of the man was 
such that he gladly and easily accepted what he read in the 
Jesuit books. He was a Humanift and a RationaliiSt as well 
as a Thei^, his mind very likely working along the same 
lines before these ideas came to meet him from outside. 
But the major explanation of his silence may well lie in 
the faft that in the long and bitter struggle between the 
Jesuits and their enemies over Chinese religion, it was the 
Jesuits who were beaten. In 1704 the pope^ and the In- 
quisition decided finally that the Scholars’ Religion was not 
akin to the religion of revelation, and thereafter China was 
suspeft in religious circles. With regard to the limits, 
they can be ^ated quite clearly in broad outline. Leibniz 
came to the conclusion that in ‘the theoretical and philo- 
sophical sciences (mathematics,^ agronomy, logic, meta- 
physics) Europe had gone farther than China’: a view the 
truth of which cannot be questioned except in relation to 
metaphysics. But Leibniz, with his belief in the Christian 
revelation, would not question the metaphysical superiority. 
Besides, we may suspeft that he found the Jesuit works not 
only suggestive but also puzzling. The Latin of Con- 
fucius^ Sinarum Philosophus is cumbrous and involved: so 
that there was good grounds for Renaudot’s gibe: ‘Para- 
phrases as obscure as the text.’ Limpidissimum speculum 

^ Professor Chu has impressive data to advance, particularly a letter from 
Leibniz to Lc Bouvet in which he refers to assistance he derived from 
material supplied by Le Bouvet dealing with Shao Kang-chieh’s treatment of 
the sixty-four symbols in the Classic of Choices. The inference is that Leibniz 
owed his inspiration for his Aritbmetique Bimire to this quarter. 
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sounded very well; but what if the grammar and syntax 
of the translator was anything but limpid? ^ 

On the other hand, Leibniz was convinced that Europe 
had much to learn from China in ‘pra£tical philosophy/ 
Here, again, to read Tie Great learning is to find oneself in 
the ethical and political world of ideals into which Leibniz's 
reason carried him. In brief, familiar as he was with 
Roman jurisprudence and the recent expositions of * Natural 
Law,' his mind, nevertheless, cut right through the issues 
which occupied the minds of his contemporaries. He was 
concerned with the individual, not as an individual pos- 
sessor of ^natural rights,’ but as the possessor of natural 
obligations. It was the duty of man to see that other 
people got their rights, and fhis applied to prince as well 
as to pauper. Rulers, in the la^ resort, had no rights 
except those which came to them naturally from governing 
for the good of all; and by ‘good’ Leibniz meant ‘the 
greater possible happiness of all.’ He did not think so 
much in terms of the nationali^ State of his day but of 
‘the totality {assemblage) of all spirits.’ Finally,' effedhial 
virtue is a combination of goodness in a£Hon and know- 
ledge (wisdom). With these combined man achieves 
happiness, the happiness of perfe£Hon which is the goal of 
the ‘commonwealth of the universe.’ All this is high 
Confucianism of the kind which Leibniz read about in 
The Mean4n-aUion and The Great Teaming, 

Thus Leibniz, the only man of his time who had a 
competent philosophy of the spirit to set againSt the com- 
promises of the Deists and the Utilitarians. Some of my 
readers may protest and urge that all he emphasized can 
be found in the Great Tradition of Europe, or at any rate, 
may be taken as the natural outcome of it. True, there are 
all sorts of parallels. In the case of so learned a nian 
it coidd hardly be otherwise. But the protestor muSt 

^ P6re Francois NoSTs translation, published in Prague in 1711, is much 
more readable, but I have no evidence that Leibniz ever read it. On general 
grounds it is difficult to believe that he did not, for, by 17 1 1, although he was 
well on in his sixties, his interest in China was no less eager than in earlier 
years. 

B 
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remember that we are dealing with a very singular, for 
Leibniz’s age unique, combination of ideas in metaphysics, 
ethics, and political philosophy. There is no natural out- 
come in the sense of being inevitable about such a combina- 
tion. And further, in considering a problem; of this sort, 
we have to beware in the WeSt, even to-day, of the pre- 
judices which go along with the dogged presupposition 
that our civilization is the only true one and, apart from the 
revolutionary influence of a Jewish sed in classical times, 
has developed in unilinear fashion all down the ages. 
When this view of our cultural history was based on a 
religious foundation alone, there was a certain logicality 
about it, provided, of course, it was self-evident, not only 
that the Chri^an revelation was Unique, but also that 
organized Chri^anity was spiritually in apostolic succes- 
sion, and its culture and civilization was a unity of an 
adequately representative Chri^an charader. The very 
Strong tendency, however, has been not to base this view 
on religion alone, but to include the idea that we were the 
sole legatees of the uniquely precious culture of Greece 
and Rome. That that culture is precious to the world we 
may confidently believe^ but not that it is unique in the 
sense of being the necessary foundation of a premier 
civilization. It is hardly necessary to add that the idea of 
a premier civilization includes the idea of the right to 
dominance; there was further the notion that the people 
of the Atlantic seaboard had an innate genius for governing 
the world, an argument which Adolf Hitler and his Nazis 
have now adapted so that it applies to the German people. 

RousseaU:, the Prophet of the ^General Will^ 

We turn now to Rousseau, about whose political philo- 
sophy the western world has been arguing ever since. To 
begin with, he became the saint of Ae French Revolution, 
for he did more than any other man to bring together the 
three con^tuent parts of its passionate creed. Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. And yet, if he had lived to see 
it, he would surely have revolted againSt it, as Wordsworth 
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did. The ‘blood bath’ might be Reason, but it was not 
Nature, the tender Mother Nature whom the two men 
adored. That, as every one knows, is the position to 
which Rousseau finally came, that Nature was opposed to 
Reason, with the result that to-day he can be regarded as 
an apo^e by two fiercely hostile camps, the one fighting 
for universal, equalitarian democracy, the other fighting 
for totalitarianism and Kultur. 

Again, we have to face the emergence of new, immensely 
influential ideas in an old, deeply rooted, and very varied 
culture, and the que^on is whether the new can be 
adequately explained in terms of the old. This time let us 
pay particular attention to the Renaissance, for that is 
part of the iinilinear explanation; and it is taken for granted 
that the new classical ^dies not only could, but aftually 
did, continue as a vivifying influence right through into the 
eighteenth century. I should have thought that the precise 
opposite was fairly certain. Certamly Locke and Leibniz 
were not inspired by their university ^dies in the classics; 
and in so far as they used ‘the ancients’ in their specula- 
tions, it was as a check, and, when they came to write, as a 
means of commending their theories to more slow-moving 
min ds. The classical appeal was to authority rather than 
to reason, as can be seen in Wolla^on’s Religion of Nature, 
He is a typical classicist of that epoch, clear, precise, pithy, 
having something to say and saying it, but ingrainedly con- 
servative, besotted with his masses of proof-texts. But 
the chief example is to be found in the Studies of Natural 
Law and the theory of society which engrossed so many of 
the most learned minds from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Significant Studies, yes ; but how incredibly 
cautious, arguing interminably ‘about it and about’! 

The question is what it was that released the spring in 
Rousseau’s mind; and the question muSt be pressed home. 
On the one hand, he was a Genevan at a particularly conser- 
vative time, learnt his Latin along with his elements of the 
Christian faith from a pious old C^viniSt minister whom he 
loved, and thus came to manhood deeply imbued with the 
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Great Tradition. He did not show himself to be what could 
be called a good Christian, whether as a Protestant or a 
Catholic, but he was very Christian in his consciousness of 
God as a living God, and in his sense of sin and the frailty 
of his nature. With regard to Greece and Rome, they 
also were immensely real to him. In particular he saw in 
the early Rome of the Republic a pattern of what social 
men could achieve. On the other hand, when he came to 
write '^mtle and Tue Contrat Social^ it is doubly clear that other 
forces had been working in him. Thus, for example, 
although the Stoics had insisted that man’s rational soul 
was his diStinSive charafteriStic, that "the Good’ was part 
of Reason and dependent on it, this was not what Rousseau 
made of man. Thinkers like Shaftesbury and Hume 
might follow the classical lead, and thereby see man as good 
by nature, and Hobbes might make all virtue nothing but 
enlightened selfishness; but although Rousseau was in- 
fluenced by them, his ultimate belief about man was very 
different from theirs. His own bitter experience taught 
him that Reason made him a slave, whilft Nature at the 
lea^ set his feet on the path of liberty. 

This discovery drove him from Paris, coSt him the friend- 
ship of the Encyclopaedias, and even made him abandon 
his hope for fame. He became the solitary wanderer of 
the Hermitage, in his more aftive moments the correspon- 
dent of young ladies, and the extoller of domestic virtues. 
But that was not all. The forces working in him and his 
own daimon drove him out into Strange new country, and 
he sat down and wrote the two books which went exa&ly 
counter to his Hermitage philosophy and roused all western 
Europe by the challenge they gave. 

"The fundamental dogma of the natural goodness of 
man finds no place direftly in the Social Contradi; but it 
lurks behind the whole of his political theory, and is, indeed, 
throughout, his master conception.’ These words, coming 
from a twentieth-century Student of Rousseau,^ are un- 

^ G. H. D. G^le, The Social Contra^ and Discourses. Evcf3rman*s Libiaxy, 
No. 660, p. xli. 
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questionably true, not only in relation to the Social Contra^, 
The natural goodness of man is, indeed, a master conception 
from which flow the moSt far-reaching consequences in 
ethics and religion, in politics and education. It also marks 
one of the major contrasts between the thought and the 
history of Europe and China. The one believed that man 
was bad by nature. The other believed that he was good. 
From the time when, early in the fifth century, AuguStine 
fought the British monk, Pelagius, on this issue, and had 
beaten him in the councils of the Church, any idea that man 
could be good by nature was heresy, and any who thought 
like this had to do so surreptitiously.^ Classical philosophy, 
of course, contained a number of other views, notably the 
Stoic and Epicurean, but after St. AuguStine’s day the 
Great Tradition in Europe came to be built on his do&ine. 
The Reformation, although it sifted so much of Catholic 
theology, retained the dogma of badness; and Calvin, to 
be sxire, the man who did so much to make Rousseau^s 
Geneva, carried the argument to the extremity of its logic. 

In China it was the exaft reverse which happened. In the 
early days there was the same conflift of opposing views, 
one that man was by nature bad, another setting forth the 
nexus of pleasure and pain as Epicurus had done. But 
by the second century a.d. the tiheory of goodness had 
become predomioant, and even Buddhism with its counter- 
philosophy, not to speak of the hard experience of war and 
civil corruption, was unable to shake Chinese conviflion 
in this. The curious thing is that apparently Confucius 
had nothing to say on the question. The theory was fir^ 
advanced a hundred and fifty years after him by Mencius; 
and Mencius’s book was not given a place in the Confu- 
cianiSt canon imtil the Simg dyna%-. 

There is a striking coincidence between Mencius’s view 
and Rousseau’s. Not only is man credited with this 
inainft and aptitude for goodness apart from reason, but 

^Dr. Alex. Souter, the great authority on Pelagian texts, informs me 
that in meieval writings reproductions of passages from Pelagian works 
can often be found, but seldom with acknowledgment of source. 
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Rousseau’s main argument is the one which Mencius had 
used as his main argument. It is that man cannot bear to 
see his fellow men suffering or in danger. Reason may, on 
refle£tion, reveal incentives of self-intere^ for helping, but 
the impulse comes fir^. This applies to men in relation 
to animals as well as to fellow humans. To nurture the 
sprouts of goodness in one is to be ^ a man,’ to let them wither 
and die is to be less than a man. 

Further, since this theory is essentially optimise, and 
therefore open to suspicion as entailing an idealized view of 
man, it is significant that both Mencius and Rousseau are 
reali^s in that they pay ^i6l attention to man’s senses, and 
are agreed in maldng these the root not only of a division 
of intere^, but also of a community of intere^l. As we 
may say, through having the same ta^e for good food a 
man knows intuitively what it means to his neighbour to 
go without food. From this springs what in The Great 
Learning is called ^the Way’ (Principle of the Measuring 
Square), namely, what I do not like men doing to me, I 
do not do to them. Rousseau denounces the idea of 
complete self-sacrificing altruism as something which 
simply does not work; and in this shows himself a good 
ConfucianiSt in contract to a Mohi§t, for Mo Ti and his 
followers were prepared to ^wear the hair off their shins’ 
in their undiscriminating love for all men. That, said the 
Confuciani§t, is againSt man’s nature. Not that there was 
any limit to what the individual might have to suffer and 
do in following the Great Way of man’s common happi- 
ness; but that the impulse mu^ come from Nature and Aen 
be disciplined and dire&ed by Reason. 

When we turn to the theme of Le Contrat Social^ man in 
ordered association and the need for government, we find 
both coincidences and the reverse. The coincidences again 
are very Striking, and again for the reason that Rousseau 
followed a highly original line. We muSt confine our 
attention to the two major points, the ‘Social Contraft,’ 
the problem which the jurists had been discussing for three 
centuries, and Rousseau’s ‘General Will’ which the Students 
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of political science have been trying to make sense of 
ever since. 

Rousseau saw that the jurists, Bodin, Grotius, Pufendorf, 
and the others, with their balancing of rights by nature 
and rights in Law could never solve the problem of the 
Social Contraft. Besides, they were ignoring a vital 
di^tinflion. There is a paft of association when people 
come together with the aim of achieving a greater happi- 
ness for each than can be achieved in independence. If 
that happiness is not achieved, the pad is automatically 
void. Quite diStinft from that is the pafl: of government 
which can only exi^ on the basis of agreed on ‘funda- 
mental laws.’ If these — ^what we usually call the Con- 
stitution of a State — are not conducive to the end con- 
templated by the pa£l of association and the end of common 
happiness is not being achieved, then the Executive is not 
fulfilling the end for which these laws called it into exis- 
tence, and it automatically ceases to have any Standing. 
If, on the other hand, the Executive in dealing with the 
endless situations involving private interests, aftuaUy in- 
creases the area and force of common interest, then aU is 
well. Both the basic paft of association and the sub- 
sidiary pa£t of government hold good. This can only 
happen because, in addition to the private wills dealing 
with private interests, there exists a general will dealing 
with common interests. 

Mencius did not think in terms of a deliberate paft of 
association nor of a legal pafl: of government; but apart 
from this Rousseau’s argument is exactly that of ihe Mencius 
school, particularly after the Sung Dynasty, when a new and 
more methodical emphasis was l^d on the force of private 
desires. But the moSt Striking thing is the realistic way in 
which both Rousseau and the ConfudaniSts argued, not 
from what men might be, but, as the former said in the 
opening words of Le Contrat Social^ ^men being taken as 
they are.’ And the same applies to the ‘General Will.’ 
The hard conditions and dangers of national life keep it 
alive, particularly in relation to bad rulers. This makes it 
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infallible, because it is only the common people who 
really know where the shoe pinches. 

Finally, Rousseau was clear, as the ConfucianiSts were 
before him, that afts of sovereignty mu§t be distinguished 
from the exercise of executive authority. The one creates 
spontaneous obedience by its inherent rightness. The 
other may bring a spontaneous response, but its char- 
afteriStic is that its commands are backed by force. • This 
theory is not easily understood by the legist mind, the 
t37pe of mind which is far more common in the WeSt than 
in China; and Rousseau, who could argue like a jurist, 
entered on refinements of explanation which are foreign to 
ConfucianiSt thinkers. The surprising thing is that he 
should have got through to the ConfucianiSt conclusion 
at which he arrived. Thus, for example, he saw that the 
people could not, out of their poverty of wisdom, achieve 
the supreme aft of sovereignty, the making of wise funda- 
mental laws. An ‘initial legislator" of supreme virtue 
and supreme wisdom is needed,' one who ‘ought to feel 
himself capable of changing human nature." This is 
diStinftly out of line with Rousseau’s application of the 
‘General Will," but it is entirely in line with the Chinese 
lore of the Sage Kings, examples of which are to be found 
in The Mean-of-aUion and The Great 'Learning, 

Now does all this mean that Rousseau deliberately, or, 
at any rate, consciously, moulded his political and ethical 
thinking on ConfucianiSt lines? Not in the least. In the 
first place, he quite clearly revolted againSt the exaggerated 
admiration of the Chinese which he found in Voltaire and 
others. In his firSt Dijon essay he held them up to view 
as the great modern example of a people who paid honour 
to learning, and when attacked by ‘rude and ignorant 
barbarians" (i.e. the Tartars) failed to preserve their liber- 
ties. ‘What advantage has the country reaped from the 
honours bestowed on its learned men? Can it be that of 
being peopled by a race of scoundrels and slaves?" About 
that Statement there can be no question; but it hardly re- 
presents his considered opinion, for in his 1758 essay on 
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political economy he had some very complimentary things 
to say about the Chinese sy^em. Spealang generally, his 
scattered references to China reveal that amount of general 
knowledge on China which would otherwise have to be 
assumed on the ground that no man could live, as he did, 
in the circle of the Enlightenment for thirteen years and 
not hear China and its philosophy repeatedly discussed. 
The art of China was displayed in the salons^ the ‘wisdom 
of China’ was in men’s mouths,^ its agricultural economy 
held up as a model, its history scrutinized in the travellers’ 
and missionaries’ books, and even missionaries themselves 
were to be met with at receptions. All this was part of the 
great, bewildering pattern of fa£l: and theory which came 
as a spate of impressions into the acutely impressionable 
soul of the young citizen from Geneva. 

For a western Student of Chinese philosophy it is a moSt 
intriguing experience to read Rousseau’s kter works and 
to find there, again and again, sentiments expressed which 
might almost have come Straight out of some Chinese book. 
Equally intrigumg, and more tangible to lay hold of, is 
the comparison of Rousseau’s solution of the social and 
economic problems in western Europe with the solution 
urged by Dr. Quesnay and his group of Physiocrats — 
‘the Economists,’ as Adam Smith called them. On the 
face of it, with their schemes for getting Louis XV to be 
the ‘Benevolent Monarch’ of ConfucianiSt idealism, they 
were the true converts of China. They certainly took 
themselves to be so, as they took themselves also to be 
severely realistic in the highway which they marked out 
for the attainment of popular liberty. Aftually it was 
Rousseau, the dreamer who became convinced that no king 
could be the vehicle of the general will of the people, who 

1 Du Halde's encyclopaedic work. The General Hifiofy of Cbina^ including 
an BxaB and Tartictdar Account of their CuHoms, Manners, Ceremonies, Keligion, 
Arts, and Sciences, was published in Paris in 1755, six y^s before Rousseau 
arrived there. Montesquieu, whom Rousseau admired greatly, relied 
largely on this work for the information on China which informs his Bsprit 
des Lois. Translations of it were made into English, Dutch, German, and 
Russian. 
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discovered the key^one of the ConfucianiSt political arch, 
namely, that man, the ordinary man as he is with his sprouts 
of goodness, is the final judge of society’s order, whether 
it is good and whether it is bad. 

Most intriguing of all is the religious Study of this 
eighteenth-century rationalist, as he is so often regarded. 
He had what rationalists can only regard as a morbid sense 
of sin. He was like St. Paul and St. AuguStine, one might 
almost say, through and through: ‘for the good that I 
would do I do not; but the evil which I would not, that 
I do’: this is the repeated Strain in his Confessions. And 
certainly he was morbid over other people’s sins, the sins 
of the people who seemed to his touchy egoism to afl: to- 
wards him with wilful malice. Yet, in these later years 
when he went back to the pious praftice of his ProteStant 
training and ‘read his Bible every day,’ he is found to have 
discarded the great dogma of Calvinist Christianity. He 
affirmed the ConfucianiSt dogma: man is- good, and that 
not by Reason but by Nature. 

There is more than one way of looking at the develop- 
ment of the mind and soul in this genius. One is that the 
European tradition was lacking in certam truths which are 
essential, and Rousseau turned to China and learnt them 
there. Another is that he may have got some slight 
Stimulus from Chinese thought; but, since there is no dhreft 
evidence in his works or letters that he was conscious of 
any debt to China, therefore it is to be assumed tliat he did 
all the essential work in his own mind, milling over weStem 
traditions, classical, Christian, and those arising out of the 
Renaissance, and from these materials created his new 
philosophy of man in society. My own opinion is that the 
truth lies between these two extremes. He was influenced 
deeply, more than he knew. As with so many great, 
original minds the source of what went into him was l^gely 
immaterial to him. Anything and everything was griSt 
to his mill, and, when it had been ground in his unconscious 
mind, it came out as Rousseau and no one else. He was 
not concerned with Chinese thought as Chinese, in the way 
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that Voltaire was; and in this he was more sincere, for 
Voltaire had an axe to grind. He used China as a Stick 
with which to beat his enemies, clericalism and superstition. 
Rousseau was the far more real personality, juSt as he has 
been the far more influential teacher. To him more than 
to any other man, modem Europe and America owe the 
humanistic developments in their religion: what now some 
thinkers are beginning to call the great modem heresy.^ 

Leibniz Roussean in Later Developments of Thought 

Our attention has been direfted to Leibniz and Rousseau, 
not to Voltaire and Dr. Quesnay. The reason is clear. 
The latter were more conspicuous in their day and they 
neglected no opportunity of exciting admiration for Chinese 
philosophy. In this they were good propagandists; but 
the interest which they aroused was not a deep and lasting 
one. True, that by his citation of the Chinese scholars as 
the pattern of rationally religious men Voltaire reinforced 
the tendency of his day to agnosticism in religion. True, 
that Dr. Quesnay was ihc founder of the modem science of 
Political Economy. But the influence was deeper than 
along these lines, and it is in Leibniz and Rousseau that we 
find the evidence. Nature is superior to Reason: not that 
man can dispense with Reason, but its use to him is as a 
good servant: it makes a dangerous ma^er. Nature as a 
harmony beyond the power of Law to embody. Reality 
as having at its core an unanalysable individuality, and this 
the ground of ^the contingent* in the universe as it is, the 
germ of human spiritual personality, these are the basic 
conviflions in Leibniz’s monadology as they are in the 
Confudanigt philosophy of the universe. The common 
man with all his private-mindedness, but none the less with 
his sprouts of goodness and ability to aftualize the general 
will, these are th^ basic conviddons in Rousseau’s political 
philosophy, and, although he carried these prindples to 

^Cp. Jacques Maritain, the learned and ardeut French Catholic. M. 
Maritain has 'written what seems to me an unpardonably prejudiced $tudy 
of Rousseau in hts Three Reformers^ London, 1936. 
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libertarian conclusions which were not visualized by 
Confucianist philosophers, their basic afl&rmations were 
the same. 

It is these ideas which have had so great an influence in 
Europe and America. To give but two illustrations where 
a hundred of varying significance are waiting to be explored,^ 
we turn to Immanuel Kant in Germany, and the political 
reformers and the rise of Romanticism in England. To 
Kant, Studying in his little hide-bound university at Konigs- 
berg, there were two men who Stirred his soul, in his earUer 
days Leibniz, in his later Rousseau. It muSt suffice to point 
to his "categorical imperative,’ that sense of duty which is 
man’s by virtue of his nature, and his emphasis on "the 
Will,’ namely, that in man which in one way is so much less 
reliable than Reason and in another and deeper way can and 
does accomplish what mere logic cannot. 

In England, Locke was the admired philosopher, not 
Leibniz, who, if he was known at all, was regarded as a 
weaver of fantasies. Locke, with his sensation^sm and its 
common sense, with his essentially utilitarian mind, took his 
Stand on the established order, the alliance of Qiurch and 
State and the "glorious liberties’ which Englishmen enjoyed 
through the Revolution of 1688. Yes, England was a 
Whig paradise with money pouring in from adventures 
overseas, money to be spent on Chinese gardens and 
Chinese porcelain. But there was no room for Chinese 
philosophy in people’s minds. Morality was utility, and 
that was all there was to it. And if the poor were not 
satisfied with life it was part of the original sin in them. 
But this t)^ical eighteenth-century haute-bourgeoisie compla- 
cency could not last. In the eighties things began to Stir. 
Some men began to look at life with new eyes, and this 
time it was under the influence of Rousseau’s challenge. 
So the movement for political reform came into being, with 

^In Professor Chu’s work the direft and indireft influence of Chinese 
thought on the French Revolution thinkers is carefully worked out. Also 
he gives a separate chapter to the influence in Germany and carries the 
historical argument on to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and flhaUy 
Schopenhauer. 
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men like Holcroft, Tom Paine, and Godwin, the author of 
'Political JuHice^ as leaders. They were rationalists for the 
most part, believing in Laws and Rights of Nature as 
demonstrated by Reason, not understanding Nature as 
above Reason. But then came Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
poets of Nature — ^in his first enthusiasm Wordsworth a poet 
of revolution. There were also Blake and Shelley, each in 
his own way having the Rousseau philosophy of man’s good- 
ness : Blake, perhaps the greatest of all English poets after 
Shakespeare, since in that mystically religious mind of his 
he was able to blend the sphere of Nature and the sphere 
of Grace. 

It is, of course, not claimed that the inspiring power 
which, for example, Kant and Wordsworth exercised in the 
West, is due to some magic virtue from the myStic EaSt or 
the rational EaSt, or whatever eaSt rhapsodiSts like to 
imagine as existing. But it is claimed that in certain 
concrete forms, and in relation to certain highly original 
thinkers, notably Leibniz and Rousseau, Chinese thought 
entered into the main Stream of European thought. 

The Situation To-day 

EmSt Troeltsch, the most profoxmdly learned of modem 
historians in the history of European thought, was asked 
in 1922, when he was an old man, to lefture to a selefi: 
gathering in Berlin. He ciiose as his theme ^The Ideas of 
Natural Law and Humanity in World Politics.’ The 
le6ture was, as Professor ErneSt Barker has said, written 
‘under the impulse of the German defeat.’^ Troeltsch con- 
trasted what he called the German way and the WeSt-Euro- 
pean way, and he does this with an immensely impressive 
list of diStinffions. Take the following, for example: 

Here we touch the core of the contrast. We begin to see on 
the one side, an eternal, rational, and divinely or&ned system 
of Order, embracing both morality and law; we begin to see, 

^ Barker’s Natural Law and the Theory of Society^ ijoo-iSoo, by Otto Gierkfi, 
with a LeBure on the Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity by Ernft Troeltsch. 
Cambridge, 1954, p. xv. 
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on the other, individual, living, and perpetually new incarna- 
tions of an historically creative Mind. Those who believe in an 
eternal and divine Law of Nature, the Equality of Man, and a 
sense of unity pervading mankind, and who find the essence of 
Humanity in these things, cannot but regard the German 
dofbrine as a curious mixture of mysticism and brutality. Those 
who take an opposite view — ^who see in history an ever-moving 
Stream, which throws up unique individualities as it moves, and 
is always shaping individual Strudhires on the basis of a law 
which is always new — are bound to consider the WeSt-European 
world of ideas as a world of cold rationalism and equalitarian 
atomism, a world of superficiality and Pharisaism, 

We may well doubt whether Troeltsch, if he had lived, 
would have found the Nazi philosophy to his taSte: but 
how clearly we can see some, at any rate, of the elements 
out of which that heady brew has been concofted. But 
the real point is that, as he paints the pidhire of .'German 
Romanticism, numberless Englishmen and Frenchmen, and 
certainly Americans, will feel that this expresses much of 
what they themselves think. They will not recognize 
their own tradition under the opprobrious terms of his 
description. And yet there is a real sense in which Troeltsch 
is right up to a certain point. There is a contra^ between 
Nature and Reason, though we are never done with deter- 
mining what Nature means and what Reason. And the 
German appears here as worshipping at the shrine of Nature 
and the We^-European at the shrine of Reason. 

The truth, surely, is that neither German nor We§t- 
European has a monopoly in either Nature or Reason, and 
when it comes to respedt for individuality and personality 
the We^-European is shocked at what is to him so glaringly 
patent, a wicked atomism in the Nazi philosophy. 

To all this the cynic has his criticism to offer: both sides 
in this present war are laying Europe in ruins for the same 
principles, or rather, affeftation of the same^ principles. 
His words have some truth in them. But the plain man who 
is never a cynic — ^the dog who returns to his own vomit — ^will 
have none of this, whether he be German or British. On 
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the British side he cannot blind his eyes to certain things 
which he sees, and seeing he finds no option but to fight 
for that thing which disguises itself in so many forms, is 
so deceptive and yet so real, political liberty. He sees also 
that the Chinese people have for the last three years been 
doing the same for themselves and the world at large. 
How far this is Nature, how far Reason, and how far 
Religion, is the question. 


The Middle Way 

To the Chinese a very vivid and historically real part of 
their Great Tradition is the time when, as in Europe now, 
certain great States swallowed up the smaller, and finally 
Stood facing each other armed to the teeth. One of these 
States had reorgani2ed its life on the totalitarian principle, 
with a view of human nature behind it very like that which 
Hobbes, the Englishman, set forth in his 'Leviathan, This 
State beat the others in the Armageddon, and for some 
thirty years all North China was under Nazi rule. The 
Nazi leader, the First Emperor, as he called himself, gave 
peace to the world, but it was his kind of peace, a peace of 
regimentation. It was one of the great ironies of history 
that he commanded the Great Wall to be built and that a 
miUion men died and their bodies were shovelled into the 
wall, built to keep barbarism out of the Middle Kingdom ! 

The regime crashed when the First Emperor died — may 
we say, inevitably? The Goerings and Goebbelses and Rib- 
bentrops at the top were, of course, not prepared to take 
orders from each other. After years of fighting the new 
regime which emerged was headed by a man who Started 
life as a village bully. He was wise enough to see what the 
people wanted, not the peace of regimentation, but the peace 
of being left alone. The country recovered, but there was 
no spiritual principle set up to foSter a general will. Rich 
men grew richer, poor men poorer. Finally, towards the 
end of the second century b.c. the fifth Han Emperor turned 
to the ConfucianiSt scholars as Constantine turned to the 
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Qiriglian bishops. Confucianism became the State religion, 
the position it occupied until 1912. 

There were several brands of Confucianism, one sort and 
another growing up from the days in which Confucius 
himself taught (55 1—478 B.C.). But ConfiicianiSts themselves 
regarded their *Way* as the ‘'Middle Way,’ in contrast to 
the exaggerations of the MohiSts, the TaoiSts, the Legalists 
(called above, the Na^is), and all the other schools of thought. 
This idea they owed in some measure to Confucius, but 
most of all to the author of the book my reader is presum- 
ably going to Study, the one which I have called The Mean-in- 
adioft. This book survived the ^burning of the books’ by 
the First Emperor, as did The Great L^amingy and more or 
less complete versions of other earlier ConfucianiSt works. 
In these books was found the spiritual principle which 
could make a society. In them the principles of association 
and the principles of government could be Studied. They 
exalted Nature, they gave Reason its place; and ‘Nature’ 
was not a mere mechanical system of Natural Laws, but 
Heaven, and ‘Reason’ was the logic of human relationship 
through which human personality came into flower. 

I commend, therefore, these two books to my reader. 
He may find them wise, or he may not; but he can hardly 
find them irrelevant, for to-day we have in moSt praftici 
fashion to decide what we mean by Nature and what by 
Reason. Above aU, we have to put into adion the General 
Will under Heaven. Personally I believe Christian Europe 
can help to do this, but not without a new kind of Christian 
humility. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHANGES THAT COME IN A ^ GREAT TRADITION’ AND 
THEIR PREDICTABILITY AND UNPREDICTABILITY 

A CENTURY after Rousseau’s death (1778) China was Still 
being ruled by that Manchu Court, the existence of which 
had proved to Rousseau that the people of that great 
country had a slave mentality. With all the problems which 
the oncoming white man forced on China, these Manchus 
were no help but an incubus ; and yet it seemed as if nothing 
could dislodge them. Nevertheless, twenty years later, 
there were ‘the Hundred Days of Reform,’ due to the efforts 
of a group of ardent ConfucianiSt scholars, and thirteen 
years later the dynasty crashed, and a republic was founded. 
Of the men who made this revolution two Stand out above 
all others. Sun Yat-sen, the deracinated Christian medical 
doftor who had soaked his mind with western political 
theory as he read in the British Museum Library; and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, who saw in western science and western 
democracy the fulfilment of the Chinese Great Tradition. 
To both these men Rousseau was a prophet, and his demo- 
cratic interpretation of the ‘General Will,’ the saving truth 
about society and its government. The slogan of the 
revolution was Hsm Min}‘ the renovation of the people; 
and the principle of it was that only the people could 
renovate themselves. 

That Republican China, through the force of weStem 
influence of all kinds, has been changing its traditional 
forms of life and of thought is a matter of common know- 
ledge. That it has been discovering new meanings in its 
sacred tradition is not so well known. And it is too often 
believed that before the Republic came the Chinese race 
had been subject to a tyrannous system of hard-and-fait 
dogma for two thousand odd years without material change. 

^ Cp. the beginning of The Great 'Laarmng, 
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Any such idea is, of course, nonsense. However great 
a culture may be, if it does not renew itself, if the under- 
lying principles of its tradition do not get thought out afresh, 
and new principles be not brought in to reinforce the 
cogency of the old, that culture will decay and die. And 
these changes are very often marked by change of geo- 
graphical centre, introducing new racial features as well as 
those of climate. 

We take this as a matter of course with the culture of 
western Europe, with its origins in Greece and Rome, the 
spread of their civilization to the Peninsula and Gaul, and 
so to Germany and Britain and Scandinavia. With the 
coming of a new universal religion from a Semitic country 
new forces began to fiinftion, not only in the old centres 
of culture, but also in the far-off provinces. The outcome, 
after the barbarian invasion when those parts of the world 
had settled down to their feudal regimes, was that the 
Graeco-Roman tradition had been changed and had become 
Christian. By the end of the Middle Ages there were 
vigorous centres of this culture, capitals of learning, as far 
apart as Paris, Salamanca, Prague, and Oxford. These 
were more significant for the foture than the old centres 
of Athens and Rome. In a word, new peoples, adapted 
to northern climates, and possessing their own physical 
and spiritual gifts, were at work on the Great Tradition. 
This became doubly clear when the Renaissance movement 
had had time to spread. Although it involved concentra- 
tion on the ancient North Mediterranean literature, in middle 
Europe, and, more particularly, the north and extreme weft, 
the outcome was ProteSlantism. That was not so in the 
Mediterranean countries. 


, The Chinese Race and the Be^nnings of their Civili's^ation 

The Chinese are not a homogeneous race, nor do they 
possess a homogeneous culture. Recent archaeologies 
discoveries have been illuminating for very early times, 
and we now have some remarkable evidence on which to 
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base theories of origin. Nevertheless, the one safe 
generalkation is that the further north of the Yangtze 
basin the people are, the more Mongol they are, the more 
Tartar the Strain; big-boned Stalwart men and women, who 
live mainly on millet and, in the north-weSt, on the sheep 
which they breed. The further south of the Yangtze the 
people are, the more pronounced is the Malay Strain. The 
people there live on rice, and are small and lithe, in the 
coastal areas given to seafaring. Climate and food are here 
seen as big fa£tors in the preservation of racial diStinffion 
which otherwise, through cultural and political processes, 
tended to disappear. Further, there had been a big in- 
filtration of central Asian blood-Stocks into the main 
northern Stream, and then later these mixed families, by 
transplantation of regional populations from north to 
south and from eaSt to weSt, penetrated to the far south. 

The cultural history of the Chinese people is even more 
varied. When pre-hiStory changes to documentable his- 
tory, the vigorous Chou culture is found flourishing in the 
lands round the Yellow River. This was the ground- 
stock of the later cult?ure. But as a ground-Stock it was the 
outcome of a grafting process between two Bronze Age 
cultures, the pre-hiStorical Chou iErom the north-weSt, and 
the Shang-Yin; and the Shang-Yin was itself the outcome 
of earlier diStindtive cultures in the North China area. 
During the Chou political era (eleventh century to 246 b.C.) 
something worthy of the name of a civilization emerged, 
and with it the Chmese people were ripe for expansion. 
They spread south, south-eaSt, and south-weSt. ^J^erever 
they went they absorbed the indigenous tribes and incul- 
cated their own tradition. In the end, however, the great 
Han dynasty (206 b.c.-a.D- 220) overreached itself. It 
became too xmwieldly to be able to resist outside attack and 
civil dissension. As happened in Europe about the same 
time, there were four long centuries of recurrent turmoil 
involving large se£tions of the population. Capitals were 
set up in new centres, eaSt and weSt, north and south. The 
north and south divisions made, for the biggeSt cultural 
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change, for a pure Tartar tribe held sway in the north and 
enhanced the influence of Buddhism in the form which it 
had taken on during its spread from Central Asia. Mean- 
while, although the peasants ^ayed by the land, many of 
the aristocratic families, that is to say, the more conscious 
upholders of the indigenous Great Tradition, moved south 
into the Yangt2e area, where life Started again under different 
climatic conditions. Thus Confucianism, with all its Strong 
points and all its weak, went through a process of Stem 
testing. How Stern this was became clear in the seventh 
century when the famous Li Shih-min, of half Chinese, 
half Tartar blood, united the Chinese people again under one 
government. The new capital, Ch’ang-an, became a home 
for all the religions of Asia, amongSt them NeStorian 
Christianity. 


Confucianism Unable to Hold its Own 

This T’ang epoch (620-907) is one of the really great 
epochs in world history, politically significant like Charle- 
magne’s regime in Europe with the revival of the Roman 
Empire, and amazingly potent in its cultural achievements. 
There was an uprush of new powers expressing themselves 
in religion and art, in literature and craftsmanship, in the 
scholar’s painstaking work of exegesis done in well-Stocked 
libraries, the poet’s exquisite response to Nature, and the 
simple monk’s finding of his real self in the common life 
of his Order. To confine our attention to religion, this 
age came to speak of ^the Three Religions.’ Of these 
Confucianism in the main part and Taoism to a lesser degree 
were the Great Tradition, but Buddhism had pushed its 
way in, and had thrown weird contrasted lights on life 
and the universe. By T’ang times that fundamental intel- 
leftual simplicity and ethical austerity which the reader will 
find in The Mean-in-a^ion and The Great Teaming^ appealed to 
the few rather than the many to whom life was a rich sensa- 
tion whether in the cultivation of aesthetic taSte or the 
exploration of theological paradoxes. 

To the historian the whole epoch is excitingly paradoxical. 
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On the one hand, Confucianism, predominantly this- 
worldly and avowing that art had its place in the good life, 
was not responsible for the developments in art. As a 
matter of fa£i, the State Religion was on the defensive, with 
the result that it became more this-worldly than ever, con- 
centrating on man’s duty to the State. Also, with a view 
to making itself more popular, it began to ape Buddhi^ 
temple practices, and, as may be supposed, thereby did 
itself no particular good. Buddhism, on the other hand, 
so essentially other-worldly, was in all sorts of ways an 
inspiration in art; and this while the logic of its other- 
worldliness was driving its intelle£haali§ts to the assertion 
that the world was not only an illusion, but could not 
properly be said to exi^ at aU. Further, in Buddhism the 
mo§t diking produfl: of the epoch was the rise of the Ch’an 
(Zen) seft among^ the other sefts which emerged. This 
seft was — ^to use we^em ideology — a charafterigtically 
Chinese Protestant revolt againSt the dominant Catholic 
emphasis on rule and rite: that emphasis which claimed 
that purity was to be attained by ascetic penances, and by 
the devotional thrill which comes from the worship of 
sacred relics. To the Ch’an devotees the individual muSt 
become right in himself, if he is to achieve ^the Great 
Illumination,’ and without this all the rules and rites in the 
revealed Scriptures muSt be valueless and even detrimental. 
That was what China could do to Buddhism. In a word, 
at the very time when it seemed that the old religion might 
go down before the greater spiritual power of the new, it 
was able to get in this fashion a reaffirmation of the principle 
that the saved man was only he who had a positively 
integrated ethical personality. 

This was a new China which had come into exigence, 
more subtle in its thinking, more refined in its ta§te, many 
of its people concerned with a kind of salvation which the 
old China of classical days had not visualized. The 
attraftion of the contemplative life, for women as well as 
for men, was so great that officials saw, with dismay, the 
business of the State impeded by the withdrawal of so many 
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from the a6Hve population. In this society the Confiicianigt 
Scriptures were ^11 Studied, among them Tie Mean-in-a^ion 
and The Great 'Learning], but we have no evidence that they 
really fed men’s minds and souls except in the case of 
two men to whom we shall come presently. The lively, 
inquiring minds of the day found a more satisfying diet 
elsewhere. It was, therefore, unprediftable what was 
going to happen, what this new Cluna aftually was going 
to be. One thing only is clear, that although defence 
reasons made it necessary for the capital to be in the north- 
west, the wealth and culture of the country was tending more 
and more to go south. 


Two UnprediSiable Developments in WeHem HiHoty 

We need to pause a moment and look to more familiar 
fields for cases of an old-established spiritual culture which 
is assailed by new and, at any rate, more exciting ideas from 
abroad, assailed also by the faS: that the social conditions are 
different from what they were long ago in a paSt which seems 
by contrast simple and less civilized. The moSt apposite 
one seems to be the crisis in Europe in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Arab culture, to the Church’s leaders an insidious 
poison, was capturing the beSt minds, whilst the whirlwind 
advance of the Mongol hordes made people wonder whether 
Christian culture would survive at all. There arose the 
great Scholastic system, fathered by that extraordinary 
combination of philosopher and theologian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who, in his quiet, laborious fashion simply broke 
away from the Aristotelian premises. Europe rallied from 
its doubts. Men gained a new confidence in their Great 
Tradition. They felt they could face the world. And yet 
what a weight of speculative intelle6hialization this new 
philosophy laid on the Christian mind. 

We may turn also to the Jews at the end of the first 
century b.c. when Hellenism, like a tide, came seeping into 
their minds and changing their whole outlook on life. 
We know what the Pharisees and Zealots tried to do, and 
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what, on the other hand, Philo and his friends in Alexandria 
thought was the way to save Judaism alive. We know also 
how a movement started by a young carpenter upset all 
calculations of trends and tendencies and gave to the world 
a new and potent religion. These are major events in his- 
tory, and, after they have happened, they can be rationalized 
this way and that. But the question is whether they can be 
predifted in their uniqueness before they happen. 


T^ang Thinkers and ' The Great Learning^ and ' The 
Mean-in-a^oh* 

The strength of the Buddhist appeal lay in its subde 
understanding of the individual, and the promise it gave 
of a glorious release from the chains of desire. As we look 
back we can see that the problem for the T’ang Con- 
fucianiSts, if they were to recapture men’s faith in the Great 
Tradition, was to discover an equally convincing promise 
for the inividual without the Buddhist weaknesses of over- 
introspeftion and over-subtlety of thought. A6hially the 
old guard Stressed duty to tibe State and called on the 
emperors to put down the foreign cult with a Strong hand. 
Also, as a sop to the populace and its obvious passion for 
worshipping somebody, they made Confucius a god, calling 
him Hj^n Fu (Great Father, or, it may be. Universe 
Father). In all this they constantly invoked the authority 
of the State, but exercised no new self-authenticating 
authority over men’s minds. 

The greatest in the ranks of this old guard was Han Yii, 
China’s Cato. He was not only a Statesman, calling for the 
shirkers, the monks and nuns, to be driven back to the 
sacred obHgations of daily life, but also an apologist with a 
keen mind and a command of living expression. In 
addition to this, he went looking for new light on the 
fiin6tion of desire in the economy of man’s life : desire which 
his opponents claimed to have plumbed to its very depths. 
In the pursuit of his end he turned to The Great Learning. 
His disciple, Li Ao, went a Step further. He pored over 
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The Mean-in-aSion and found there a new meaning to the 
reality in man’s personality and the reality in heaven and 
earth; for that was the point at issue between the Buddhists 
and the Confucianigts. What he discovered was a mystical 
significance to the reality {ch'en^)^ there set forth, a reality 
not divorced from the ethical, but having wider implica- 
tions, To him not only man’s desires, but also his powers 
of thinking, were an obstacle to this search for reality; for 
thinking leads to aflion, and a£Hon destroys the inward calm 
in which alone the light of reality can shine forth. Li Ao 
here betrays the influence of Buddhist and, more particu- 
larly, Taoi^ ways of thinking. The terms he used were, 
many of them, those to which the ancient Taoi§t my^cs 
had attached so deep a meaning. He was, indeed, a con- 
templative, looking at life from the contemplative’s point 
of view. 


The Sung Epoch 

The T’ang regime collapsed at the end of the ninth 
century. There was little peace in China for the next sixty 
years. What there was was in the south and extreme we^ 
where the natural wealth in the soil made better social 
conditions more possible. The spirit of the T’ang culture 
survived there in greater force; and when Chao Kuang-yin, 
the military leader who saw beyond military dominance, 
appealed to the southerners as Chinese to join with him in 
making a Chinese unity and peace, the response was whole- 
hearted. Thus the famous pacific Sung dynasty came into 
exigence. But there was no telling whether the dominant 
spiritual force in this new China was to be Confucianism or 
Buddhism, for, although Manichaeism and Negtorian 
Christianity had vanished in the fires of the T’ang persecu- 
tions, Buddhism had not. It was as Strong as ever. 

The Striking characteristic of this epoch is that, although 
it inherited the treasures of the T’ang literature and art and 
appreciated them, yet it went its own way, developing its 
own excellences in these fields and, moSl significant of all, 
Cp. Meoft ’- ithaBson , c. 21 et seq. 
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evolving new powers of philosophizing. In the old days 
it was Taoism which attracted the more subtle metaphysical 
minds, whilst there were other schools which were con- 
cerned with the problems of speculative knowledge. The 
movement which Started with Confucius gave the weight 
of its attention mainly to the ethical and its corollary the 
socio-political. The ConfiicianiSts had their cosmological 
theories, but these were quite crude systems; and, although 
Stress was laid upon knowledge, the main content of know- 
ledge was either the sacred tradition handed down from the 
past or the pradHcal wisdom which enabled a man to serve 
the needs of his age. Classical Confucianism may be said 
to have produced only one firSt-class metaphysician, the 
author of The Mean-in-adtion. The Sung epoch, however, 
has the proud diStin£tion of producing quite a number of 
good metaphysicians and men who attacked the problems 
of knowledge with real ardour; and the significant thing is 
that they all regarded themselves as good ConfiicianiSts. 

Throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries there was 
a succession of these men who set themselves to discover 
the truth about the universe. They were immensely 
individual in their lines of thought: as individual as the 
T’ang poets had been in their way, or as the early Greek 
scientists had been, or the outstanding figures of the Pro- 
testant Reformation in western Europe. Also, they were 
men of learning, familiar with the TaoiSt and Buddhist 
ideologies as well as with that of traditional Confucianism, 
The result was new categories of thought, new principles on 
which men could base their a priori assumptions. How 
rich was the variety of their speculations we hardly know 
to-day, for later thinkers became so absorbed in the dogmas 
of what became the Great Orthodoxy and in the tenets of 
its opponent, the Liu-Wang School, that they did not do 
justice to the less famous fruits of Sung thought. Some of 
them have survived, tucked away in old compendia, handed 
down by bookworms to whom a book is precious ju§t 
because it is old. But the work of i*c 

the modern hiftorian-philosopher. 
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Confucianism thus cam^ to hold its own again, indeed, 
to Strengthen its hold on Chinese minds. Buddhism never 
regained its earlier power. we consider this new 

kind of Confucianism which swung Chinese thought away 
from excessive transcendentalism to another form of this- 
worldliness, we muSt note one faftor in the Sung situation; 
for it may account quite largely for the unprecedented 
attention which came to be given to TAe Great Learning 
and The Mean-in-attion. This faftor was the rapid develop- 
ment of printing. According to the evidence from the 
Tung Huan caves, the Buddhists were the first to realize 
the value of duplicating for evangelizing purposes. In 
Sung times, therefore, it was juSt as likely, at leaSt, that 
Buddhists should have made the moSt profitable use of it. 
Apparently they did not, and the reason may be advanced 
that their intelligent readers were mainly monks, whilst 
ConfucianiSts were more often in 'the world. Thus with 
their intelligence sharpened by contafl: with affairs, the 
scholars were able to reap the foil benefit of being, for the 
first time, able to Study the whole body of their sacred 
literature. In earlier times it was, of course, much more 
difficult to get books, with the result that the man who was 
proficient in one seflion of the Scriptures was regarded as 
worthy of the Status of a scholar; if he was proficient in two 
seflions he was a very good scholar. 

The significance of this for the Study of The Great Team- 
ing and The Mean-in-adtion lies in the fafl: that these two works 
had been rescued after the FirSt Emperor’s time by the up- 
holders of the traditional ritual, and they had finally been 
embodied in a compendium on ritual. They were, in 
consequence, the subject of Study to men who found their 
satisfaftion in ritual; not the kind of men to be distinguished 
for philosophic or prophetic vision. This State of affairs 
would continue so long as the manuscripts of the Scriptures 
could not be duplicated on a large scale. Thus, the ex- 
pounding of The Great Learning and The Mean-in-atfion was 
done by antiquarian minds. When, however, all parts of 
the Scriptures became accessible to scholars of all kinds. 
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then something might be expe£ted to happen. And this 
was the more likely because it was now possible to organize 
private colleges (shujuan) with good libraries. The Sung 
epoch saw the beginning of this prafldce, one destined to 
exercise a great influence in later ages. 


The Emrgence of the Ch^eng-Chu School 

The Great Orthodoxy referred to above is the Neo- 
Confucianism of the Ch’eng-Chu School. To modern 
ears anything orthodox sounds particularly dull; but every 
orthodox system once had its thrilling beginning when 
some enterprising thinker fir§t conceived some new theory, 
worked it out, and then found that it was good food for 
hungry minds. This is what happened in the case of Chu 
Hsi (i 1 29-1 200), the man who, for over half a millennium, 
right down to the beginning of the twentieth century, was 
generally regarded as the Grit man to understand the truth 
in the teachings of Confucius and his disciples. It took 
Chu Hsi long years to evolve his system of thought, and, as 
he evolved it, he had to fight hard for it against its critics. 
To his disciples it was immensely Stimulating. It seemed 
to them to have * bones and sinews.’ 

The upshot of Chu Hsi’s queSt for truth was that he found 
his main inspiration in' The Great Learning and The Mean-in- 
adion. But Ids mind had a long way to go before it arrived 
at this point. After his formal education his attention was 
attrafted to much more varied fields of learning. He Studied 
the Taoist Fathers and the Buddhist Scriptures. These 
left him with a feeling of profound dissatisfafHon. The 
Buddhist metaphysicians might be extremely subtle and open 
up all sorts of heights and depths; but to the young Chu 
Hsi, living in an age which was systematizing history, it 
was plainly untrue to say that this world from the begin- 
ning was nothing but illusion. So with his powers of 
discriminate thinking considerably enhanced Chu Hsi 
left these more recondite fields and went back to the 
ConfucianiSt books. 
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He then discovered the writings of the two brothers, 
Qi^eng Ming-tao and Ch^eng Yi-ch’uan (1032-1108). 
These proved immensely illuminating, particularly Yi- 
ch’uan’s part of them, for he had a gift’ of keen analysis. 
He was awake to the problems whidb arise over the dis- 
tindion between the material and the non-material, and the 
mysterious border-line between the two. Yi-ch’uan was 
also something of a higher critic. Thus from Tbe Great 
"Learning and The Mean-in-aBion he got new viStas of truth, 
but the text, as he read them, puz2led him. The Great 
Learnings in particular, did not make the systematic sense 
that he felt he had reason to exped. He propounded the 
theory, therefore, that in the early days of the book’s 
existence the text had got into disorder and had remained 
so ever since. Ading on this theory, Yi-ch’uan set to work 
and rearranged the whole of the middle of the book, so 
that he did get sense. Only, he then discovered that at 
one very important point in ^e argument (according to his 
arrangement) there was a big hole. What the argument 
required to be discussed was not discussed. He assumed, 
in consequence, that part of the original text had been 
lost. 

To Chu Hsi, with his passion for getting things clear and 
coherent, all this was meat and drink. With the new order 
of The Great Learning to guide him he found the great 
affirmations at the beginning of the book thrown into sharp 
relief. He became convinced that the tradition which made 
Confucius the author of these was right. He took them, 
sentence by sentence, word by word, and applied them in 
every field of thought and aftion, not resting till the pen 
and the mo (the trunk and the branches) were clear to him. 
In this task he found The Mean-in-aBion equally illuminating. 
Consequently, when he had made his synthesis, he laid it 
down that the essence of the ConfucianiSt tradition was 
contained in these two works along with the record of 
Confucius’s own sayings in the AnaleBs and the record of 
Mencius’s teachings in the book under his name. It is, then, 
from Chu Hsi’s time, and not before, that these works have 
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been known as Tie Four Books^ and have been made 
the centre of education in right thinking and right 
living. 


The Umitations of Chu HsTs Synthesis 

In Chapter I it was Stated: ‘“Nature” in classical Confu- 
cianism, and even in Neo-Confucianism, is not a wholly 
mechanical chain of cause and effeft, but something living 
in the fullest sense, charafterized by what Leibniz called “the 
contingent” as well as “the necessary”: “the contingent,” 
that range of possibilities, as diStinft from a£tualities on 
the one hand and impossibilities on the other, which goes 
along with the reality of the individual and the personal.’ 
Why that ‘even in Neo-Confucianism’? Because Chu 
Hsi made a revolution in the Confucianism which he thought 
he was interpreting in terms of its original meaning. He 
changed the emphasis in the Great Tradition from fidelity 
to Nature to fidelity to Reason, from finding the truth 
mainly by right living to finding the truth primarily by right 
thinking. In his own way he made the same inference about 
existence that Descartes did, ‘I think, therefore I am’: the 
affirmation which gave such a USt to European thought on 
the side of intelle<^ali2ation, of the abStradiion of thought 
from life. 

The way in which Chu Hsi made this new emphasis can 
be seen in his treatment of the ‘investigation of things’ 
{ko wu)^ the first of the eight conditions which are set forth 
at the beginning of The Great Learning as requisite, if man 
is to attain peace on earth. As one of the men who in- 
fluenced Chu Hsi had said, ‘The mind grinds on matter, 
and matter grinds on the mind.’ He plainly set his mind to 
grind on things, breaking away from the profitless round 
of passional introspeftion and the technique of levitating 
oneself into reality by mystical mind-emptying. By this 
discipline, he felt, the mind could be objeftified; and there is 

1 In the ttanslation Jho wu is rendered by ‘appreciation of things/ 
which seems to me nearer to the original meaning. It was Chu Hsi who 
made h) mean inve^gation. 
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good evidence to show that he had keen observational 
powers, and to some extent used them on natural pheno- 
mena. It would appear, therefore, that Chu Hsi 'was on 
the verge of opening the door which Francis Bacon opened. 
In faft, however, he was more like St. Thomas Aquinas, 
an ardent ^dent of books; that is to say, of what 
other men had to say about things rather than of things 
themselves. 

As a modem scienti^ might say, he was a philosopher, 
preferring argument to observation and experiment. The 
criticism would be warranted. And yet it mu^ have been 
through observation, for the mo§t part, that he came to see 
how everjrthing is more than the mere sum of its parts. 
It has its gtrufture as a whole, the co-ordinating principle 
to it, by virtue of which it is that individual thmg. Ihis 
principle Chu Hsi called the li of that thing; and, since 
every other thing also had its //, the universe came to him 
to be a united system of Ji (plural). Thus, the universe 
itself, as a whole, has its //, its co-ordinating principle. 
Not only so. Those things which are sufficiently alike to 
make a class of things, have also a // as a class. Thus, // 
is the basis of comparison. 

There is no doubt that Chu Hsi had a forensic mind. 
He loved argument, and, the more he argued, the more he 
lo§t sight of the faft that, when he thought he was in- 
vestigating things as they are, he was aftually investigating 
their co-ordinating principles as he thought them to be. 
That, of course, makes a lot of difference when a man is 
trying to think in terms of the reality of the universe. 
Wang Yang-ming, Chu Hsi^s great Ming era opponent, 
brought this out in his famous gibe: 

I pointed to some bamboos in front of a pavilion and asked my 
friend to investigate them. Day and night he went into the 
investigation of tiieir //, applying his whole mind to it for the 
space of three days. Finally, he was exhausted and fell ilL 
At first I said that it was because his powers were not equal to 
the task, so I undertook to go on with the investigating myselt 
Day and night I tried to understand the // of the bamboos ; but 
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in vain. Eventually, after seven days, I also fell ill through the 
sheer ^ain of thinking. The result was that my ftiend and I 
sighed to each other and said: ^ Since we have not the powers to 
carry out an investigation of things, therefore we cannot be 
sages or men of great virtue I ^ 

From this angle it is clear how Chu Hsi tended away from 
fidelity to Nature to fidelity to Reason; for the more he was 
involved in elucidating the nature of this li and the other, 
particularly when dealing with classes of things, the more 
his mind was a£Hng under the influence of his speculative 
reason. Hence the accusation that he substituted li for 
the classical ConfucianiSt’s T^ien (Heaven) is essentially 
true. A similar accusation may be brought againSt the 
ethical part of his synthesis. 'Pereas the classical Con- 
fucianiSts thought primarily in terms of given natural 
relationships between man and man, Chu Hsi Stressed 
virtues, that is to say, ideals of condud, jen (benevolence), 
yi (fair dealing), chmg (reverence), chih (understanding), and 
hsin (good faith). These are essentially abStradions of the 
mind, not like given relationships, hxidi the same applies 
to his use of 3ie old concept of chmgyung^ the central 
idea of The Mean-iti'a^on. As we shall see, it was not 
defined by the original author as a golden mean between 
two extremes of affion. But to Chu Hsi it meant precisely 
that, and he naade it as such a controlling rule in human 
condud, a law encouraging certain types of addon, notably 
the law-abiding. Whilst, therefore, we may acclaim his 
synthesis as a momentous event in the history of Chinese 
thought, putting The Gerat Tradition on a higher level of 
logical coherence, on the other hand, we have to mark its 
suscepdbility to being made into hard and faSt dogma as 
also into the tool of political privilege. 

"Ksality as Sub fiance or as Relation 

As we saw in Chapter I, there is a close affinity between 
Chu Hsi*s philosophy of li and Leibnhz’s philosophy of the 
monad. Interesting as that is, there is something even 
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more interesting in connediion with these two thinkers. 
They bring out the main diStindtion between a western 
and a Chinese tradition in pure philosophy.^ The western 
has tended to see reality as substance, the Chinese to see it 
as relationship. Behind the metaphysical idea of ‘sub- 
stance" lies the logical idea of ‘identity"; and western 
philosophers laid down as a basic principle of thought that 
a thing cannot both be and not be at the same time. Chinese 
philosophers, on the other hand, kid down that a thing is 
always either becoming or de-becoming, if the term may 
be allowed. It is all the time on the way to being something 
else. Thus the idea of ‘identity" is blurred. This contrast 
in the two traditions may be illustrated by saying that the one 
tended to think of the material universe in terms of its 
chemistry, the other in terms of its physics, the charaSeriStic 
feature of which is the Yang and die Yin^ conSlru£tive and 
deStruftive forces for ever at work in everything. 

Now how Chu Hsi fitted his system of li in with this 
•^ang 2indyin process is beyond the scope of an introdudion, 
even one which goes so far afield as this one. But what 
does concern us is that by his li he opened the door to the 
reality of ‘substance," whilst Leibniz with his monads 
opened the door to the reality of ‘relationship," Thus the 
two traditions show signs of being able to meet. Alongside 
of this we can pkce the fad that in the borderline between 
chemistry and physics the modern Study of ‘matter" has, 
to all appearances, cut the ground away from the old logic 
built on the identity of the atom. The atom is now seen 
to consist of a nucleus and a number of ele£b:ons, mysterious 
centres of energy which are in rektion — one might even say 
?ijang ^Ludjin rektion — ^to each other and never keep Still. 
In fad, all that can be said about them is that they are 
neither here nor there at any given moment of time, but that 
they are in rektion. In these circumstances the question is 
what metaphysics will be in the future. 

1 This diainOioa has been explored by Chang Tun-sung, a contemporary 
philosopher. A Statement of his views is given in English in an article in the 
Ymebif^ Journal of Social Studies ^ vol. i. 
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Predidiable Reason and UnprediBable Reason 

The plain man is not concerned with the niceties of 
distinction which philosophers make. On the other hand, 
he is vastly concerned with jEnding some sort of reality in 
life. The main cause of our modem distress is the carking 
suspicion that not only has the bottom dropped out of what 
our fathers took to be reality, but also there is no such thing 
as reality at all. The result is, frequently, complete 
cynicism, in itself a negation of Uving and next door to 
suicide, or, more often, the taking of refuge in some 
patently jerry-built reality which will keep a man going for 
the time being. It is thus that the latest produft of revolu- 
tionary logic has its attraftion, juSt as at the time when Tie 
Great 'Learning was written the Legalist theory of man’s 
nature attrafted the people who had loSt confidence in Ufe. 
The theory was so logically convincing, particularly as its 
primary afiirmation was that the present State of affeirs is 
intolerable and, therefore, the precise opposite muSt be 
brought into being. Reason does not hesitate to predift. 
It is only Nature, Nature which asserts itself so unpre- 
diftably in history, that bids us look carefully before we 
commit ourselves too confidently to the logic of our 
immediate circumstances. 

That part of China’s cultural history which we have been 
examining appears to illustrate this with exceptional clarity. 
Confucius and his disciples did something radical to the 
old tribal religion. Whilst retaining moSt of the old ritual, 
they filled it with a new and higher ethical content, and gave 
a universal meaning to the old myths and legends. The 
heroes of antiquity became sage-kings. Thus, as M. Henri 
Bergson 1 would put it, Chinese religion became mixed, 
part Static, part dytiamic, in some iespefts fitted to conserve 
the unity of society, in other respefts placing the individual 
in relation to his fellow man on the basis of a common 
humanity under Heaven. This was the (Confucianism which 

^ Cp. Ijbs Deux Sources de la moralite et de la religion, Paris, 1932. English 
translation by Andia and Bereton, London, 1935. One of the mo§t sig nifican t 
books of this generation. 
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the Han Emperor, Han Wu Ti, established and endowed in 
the society of his empire. The danger, however, of an 
established religion is that it may come unconsciously to 
submerge the man in the subjefi. To the extent to which 
it does riiis it lapses back into the condition of being a Static 
religion of a closed society. The Confucianism of T’ang 
times, when compared with Buddhism and its universalism, 
is seen at once to have gone that way; and it is equally plain 
that this is why its influence declined. Then, however, 
came the Sung renaissance. The dynamic element was 
reinforced, man was taught to see himself again as man, 
but this time with the dangerous implication that all- 
embracive Heaven (Nature) was equivalent to Reason. 

We must again emphasi2e that this was a new China with 
all the rich variety of aesthetic and intellectual conscious- 
ness which the T"ang and Sung epochs had brought its 
people. With this there had come to be a proud conscious- 
ness of cultural unity so that in times of confusion there was 
no move to split China into separate States. She remained 
one in spite of the disruptive eflFeCls of two barbarian in- 
vasions, the Mongol and the Manchu. Whether the decisive 
faSor here was the elevation of the Ch’eng-Chu philosophy 
into a high tyranny of State-supported dogma is an open 
question. It may well be that what the Torab of the scribes 
did for the Jews in Roman times, the LJ Hsikh of the scholars 
did for China in more modem times : for this would be the 
hard core to the culture, maintaining under new conditions 
the sense of racial identity. If that be so, it was at a heavy 
co^ as emerged to view when the Chinese had to face the 
invasion of the WeSt. The dynamic element in their re- 
ligion had become overlaid by the Static element. The old 
self-regarding pyschology of the tribe reasserted itself, the 
pyschology which marshals all its forces to resist outside 
interference of any kind. The heavy, self-complacent 
arrogance with which the majority of the scholars met the 
challenge of weStem learning was a denial of the beSt in 
their Great Tradition. 

There would seem to be a peculiarly severe nemesis 
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attached to the narrowing of life to fit the Procrustean bed 
of a long-eStablished set of dogmas. I am tempted to use 
the mysterious saying in the New Testament about ^the 
sin against the Holy GhoSt’ which 'shall not be forgiven.’ 
The sin is the self-satisfied conviftion that all truth has been 
revealed to my society, my Church, to me. And this brings 
us to the philosopher’s problem which we have been 
examining in this chapter: Is the reality of the universe one 
of substance, or one of relation, or what? Here is a teSt 
of whether a society is in the main a closed society or an 
open one. The typical closed society obviously devotes 
its energies of mind and soul to preserving itself as an 
identity. It is sharply conscious of the diStiaftion, either 
I exist or I do not exist, in which latter case I am nothing. 
Further, I muSt exist as I am or I do not exist at all. Further, 
if my effort to maintain existence is successful, then it follows 
that there muSt be substance reality in my Great Tradition. 

Reason in so arguing is true to its trade, for its funOion, 
as the scientists keep on insisting, is to deal with the ponder- 
able and the definable. This side of man’s nature has an 
ineradicable tendency to limit thought and aflion to the 
beaten track, only moving out into Nature’s unknown 
when it feels sure of its groxmd. Its aim is, above all, to 
achieve lasting security: an aim approved by Nature up to 
a certain point; for without certain reliable sequences of 
day and night, without aftion producing pleasure and pain 
as quickly reminding semaphores, man cannot achieve his 
habitual roimd, and without liat he dies. But, if Reason 
serves us well up to this point, it does not follow that all 
life can be interpreted in terms of security. In the laSl 
resort, for every man that means my security, the necessary 
condition of my survival. Nature will not have this; and 
nowhere is this more clear than in a large society living on 
the level of a highly developed civili2ation. There the 
overweening use of Reason, buttressing the intricate machi- 
nery of organization by ever more intricate machinery, seeks to 
Stabilize by ingenuity of device the life of that society along 
the familiar line of its own cultural and material progress. 
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Nature is the God of unceasing change as well as of 
temporary identity. By this we know that the reality in 
the universe cannot be adequately expressed in terms of 
substance alone. It muSl also be expressed in terms of 
relation, the relations between one changing being and 
other changing beings. Here there emerges to view the 
undeviatiog justice of Nature; and Justice, it will be 
remembered, was the connefting link which the two beSt 
philosophical minds in Greece sought to establish between 
man and the order of Nature. Nature in its justice is no 
respefter of persons, has no preference for any shadowy 
likeness of substance in this person or that, in fhis culture 
or that. But Nature sustains and glorifies the living rela- 
tion between one person and another, one society and 
another, one culture and another. For in relation every 
being is Stirred to Stand outside itself, and in so far as it 
does this and is open to the Great Other, to that extent it 
lives the life of Nature. Because it gives, it is able to re- 
ceive; and because it receives, it is able to give more. 

Great is Reason; but Nature is greater, creating with its 
justice what we cannot predi6l:. And there has been no 
epoch in history which can compare with that of modem 
western Europe and America for the triumphs of reason 
which have been won. Our white race has increased and 
multiplied and gone a long way to possess the earth. 
It exploited Nature to such a degree that Nature itself 
seemed the guardian of the cultural identity. Its high 
priests even thought that this exploitation was a service 
to the Most High God. And now the outcome is war 
between the more successful of the white peoples, a highly 
rational war which the pundits on both sides were able to 
predi6l, a war carried out with highly rational weapons, 
the effeft of which the least intelligent can predift. Religion 
seems unable to intervene. But Nature — or should we 
say, God — does not cease from intervening, for, as the 
author of Tie Mean~in~a^on came to see, the hidden core 
of reality in the universe cannot be intermittent in its 
fun£tioning. 



CHAPTER ni 


THE SOCIETY WHICH PRODUCED ^THE MEAN-IN-ACTION’ AND 
^THE GREAT LEARNING’ 

Before coming to the adtual hi^ory of The Mean4n-aBion 
and The Great 'Learning it is necessary to consider the 
legends and mijniis which were current in that epoch. 
As in every culture they are important, partly because they 
may contain valuable information on die prehistory of the 
race, pardy because they show what intelligent men of the 
classical era thought about the dim far-back age before 
them. Thus, whilst they may contain very litde reliable 
historical material in one way, they certainly contain a very 
great deal in another way. 

In the uninduStrialized parts of Scotland and Ireland it is 
Still possible to find men and women who implicitly believe 
in the old Stories. In the Middle Ages nearly everybody 
believed them. For instance, there were W^h princely 
families which, in all seriousness, traced their genealogies 
back to somebody in the Old Testament and so right back to 
Adam. The interesting thing is that such a Bible-sup- 
ported tree muSt be a later QiriStian version of an earlier 
pre-Christian one. Thus the later version of a legend may 
go further back in time than its original version. 

The Time Sweep in Chinese Legendary History 

The accepted Stories about high antiquity in China have 
a very impressive time-sweep to them. In terms of our 
western chronology — and the reader should remind him- 
self from time to time that the Chinese have their own 
chronology, one of dynaStic eras and epochs — ^the Start was 
about 3000 B.c. Earlier than that there was a Lao Pan, 
an Adam kind of figure, but scholars were inclined to think 
that he was too far back to be a really historical person. 
Pao Hsi and Shen Nung, however, who taught their 
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ancestors to use fire and to till the soil, they were the be- 
ginnings of real history and could be dated, if only approxi- 
mately, There was a chronological map in people’s minds, 
and all down the centuries teachers and professional Story- 
tellers made literates and illiterates alike familiar with such 
summarized expressions as ^the era of the Five Emperors* 
and ‘the era of the Three Kings.* 

The curious thing is that even after there was a canon of 
sacred scripture there was not a uniform account as to who 
these Five Emperors were. Earlier and later scriptures 
themselves did not agree, and there were references in 
non-canonical works which gave further variations. Thus 
earlier versions of Tories peep out at us from behind the 
detail of later versions. In spite of these discrepancies 
confidence in this solid background of immense antiquity 
was in no way sapped. The Chinese saw themselves as a 
great people carrying on the traditions of a great civiliza- 
tion whidb had as its foimders sage-emperors of illimitable 
virtue, men who had been direftly inspired by Heaven, or 
the Supreme Ruler {Shang T/), to lead the forefathers of 
the race into the highway of the good life. These legendary, 
perhaps wholly mythical, figures were, of course, as real 
to the Chinese as Moses and King Arthur to our forefathers. 


Modem Criticism of Ancient Legends 

By the eighteenth century there were critical-minded 
scholars who were dubious about the authenticity of the 
earlier sage-emperors. They took the Document Scripture 
(Classic of HiBory) as their guide, and since that Started 
with Yao (2336 b.c.) and in the AmaleBs of Confucius there 
was mention of him and his successor. Shun, reliable 
history was reckoned as probably not going further back 
than that date. One or two daring critics even went 
further than that and Stated grounds for questioning the 
historicity of Yao' and Shim. Thus a definitely higher 
critical movement came into existence, one destined to 
survive and gather vitality and acumen. 
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The spirit of the Manchu regime was ho^le to such a 
movement; K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung made heresy the 
crime of sedition. Nevertheless they endowed scholarship, 
and within certain limits the standards of scholarship 
improved enormously. The tools were made which critics 
need. When, therefore, the dyna% fell (19 ii) and the 
establishment of the Republic brought freedom of thought, 
the younger scholars got to work and, amongSt other 
things, proceeded to evaluate afresh the lore of the sage- 
kings. The result is that the earliest kings now appear as 
early Yin and early Chou mythical figures, adapted by later 
ages with a gift for adding legendary detail. Some 
eighteenth-century suggestions have been followed up, and 
it is clear now that the later a book is, the further its time 
sweep goes back, and the more detail it has to offer about 
the very earliest times. The distinction also is now recog- 
ni2ed between the patron saints of different late Chou 
schools of thought. Thus, to put it more cynically than is 
perhaps warranted, the ConfucianiSts proved the rightness 
of their views by claiming the authority of Yao and Shun 
for them. The MohiSts made the great Yii the prototype 
of their way of serving mankind. The TaoiSts, coming later, 
went back further than the other two schools, and found m 
the Yellow Emperor the first exponent of Taoist principles. 

This kind of interpretation is, of course, scandalous in 
the eyes of some old-fashioned scholars, and it may be 
iconoclastic in temper. But, speaking generally, the critical 
results are giving new China a truer appreciation of the 
ancient spirit of the race. To the western Student, trying 
to see China as she really was, the Stories, therefore, are not 
history in the simple sense. And, as he reads of tiie sage- 
kings, for instance, in Tbe Mean-in-a^on and The Great 
Learnings he has to appreciate, not only the authors’ in- 
Stinftive love of the paSt, but also the bona-fide spirit in 
which they reconStru&ed antiquity. It Stood to reason for 
these men of the new mind which was busy creating the 
China of the ages, that these heroes had had something to 
teach on the good life for man. 
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The Chou Re^m and the Age in which Confucius lived 

Since our two books were written by men who regarded 
themselves as followers of Confucius’s Way, it is necessary 
for us to be able to place him and the society in which he 
lived. His dates, 5 5 1-479 reliable to within a year 

or two. He was bom towards the end of what is known 
as the Spring and Autumn period; and that was part of the 
Ea^em Chou epoch which lasted from 770 to 256 b.c. 
The firft half of the Chou era as a whole began in the 
twelfth century or thereabouts. Having invaded the 
Yellow River basin from the north-we^ and having smashed 
the power of the Yin chief, the Chou clans proceeded to 
dig themselves in over the whole area. This, it appears, 
took time, and its successful accomplishment with the 
building up of a ^ble regime was largely due to the states- 
manship of Duke Chou, the younger brother of the con- 
queror. He became the tutelary hero of the fief of Lu, 
Confucius’s native land, so that we may assume that the 
people there knew something about him. With his help 
the Chou order was set up on a definitely feudal basis, with 
each holder of Yin lands and ruler of Yin serfs fitting into 
his defined position in the feudal hierarchy. The fiefs were 
small in contrast with the royal demesne, and a lord knew 
that, if he did not discharge / his due service to his chief 
overlord, he would be subjeft to attack by such of his 
neighbours as the king might call on to enforce his authority 
and, incidentally, to make a bit for themselves. This was 
the disciplinary side to the royal control. There was a 
conStrudHve side, a regularly recurrent series of meetings 
for martial exercises and, above all, a special cult of King 
Wen, the father of King Wu and Duke Chou. To him were 
attributed all the mighty virtues which had put Heaven on 
the side of the Chou clans and brought them to power 
and possession. Some of the sacrificial odes to him have 
survived, and a Study of them gives the impression that a 
new Standard of moral earnestness was introduced into this 
worship. The scions of the royal house were reminded 
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that Heaven’s blessings depended on their following King 
Wen’s great example. 

Things went well for one to two hundred years. The 
practice of agriculture was improved and extended, as well 
it might be with the conquered Yin people there to do the 
work. Qiina came definitely into her Iron Age. Wealth 
began to accumulate, and with it came the pomps and vices 
which accompany a successful feudal system. Then a 
deva^tmg inroad by barbarian tribes was followed by a 
rising of the serfs in the royal demesne. Weakened by 
these blows King P’ing took the fateful decision to move 
the capital ea^, in the hope of becoming Stronger through 
the support of the more powerful feudatories. The precise 
opposite happened. Through the Spring and Autumn 
period one baron after another was able to set himself up 
as proteftor to the throne, in other words to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of his weaker neighbours; and this 
in the name of the king. For a long time the process of 
larger fiefs eating up the smaller had been going on, and 
by the time the young Confucius began looking at his world 
the great lords were well on the way to become rulers of in- 
dependent States. A certain prestige hung about the Chou 
court. At least, we have to assume so, for it continued for 
nearly three hundred years more; but the vital energies in the 
body politic were not in the head but entirely in the limbs. 

Thus the kuo (countries) of which we shall read in our two 
books were much larger than the original fiefs and con- 
sisted in part of territory won by the sword. Each of the 
great lords was afraid of the others, and the main part of 
his wdrking year was spent in seeing to it that his food 
supplies and fighting men were adequate, and in arranging 
that he should have ftiends if he was attacked or wanted to 
attack somebody else. Enough of the spirit and form of 
Duke Chou’s original system survived for meetings of 
groups of lords to take place, for marriage alliances to be 
made, and solemn treaties to be drawn up. An elaborate 
ritual charaflerized these proceedings, and by this ritual 
we discern the existence of a code of chivalry. But the 
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pressure of fear was very ^ong in these uncertain times 
when an old family might be wiped out. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, to tell whether a lord’s sense of honour or 
sense of expediency would direft his a£Hons. The old 
religious sanftions plainly were decaying. In the ding- 
dong struggle of power politics the temptation arose for 
a man to try both ways, to put up the facade of being a 
man of honour, and at the same time to do that amount of 
cheating which circumstances seemed to compel. If he 
was successful, he could glorify his ancestors by rebuilding 
their temple and having the sacrifices to them done with 
enhanced solemnity. He could also pride himself on having 
brought prosperity to his country. What more could 
Heaven and his ancestors expeft from him in a world 
such as the one he lived in? 

That was the State of affairs as between one kuo and an- 
other. Within the boundaries of the kuo equally radical 
changes were taking place in Confucius’s time. In the 
original instance — so the evidence seems to show — ^no 
fief was larger than fifty miles across, and the smaller ones 
were not more than ten miles. Under such circumstances 
the life of a feudal community was a simple affair. Every- 
thing depended on the seasons, peace, and the good faith 
of the lord. There was a personal relationship between 
him and his serfs, and the main lines of this were laid down 
by old-eStablished customs : on the one side, so much labour 
on the lord’s fields, so much fuel and other produfts for 
him from the open country round: and, on the other side, 
protefhon from wild beaSts and raiders, free grain when the 
crops failed. It muSt have paid not to risk peasant fury 
by any gross contravention of custom. Moreover, in some 
fiefs, at least, it seems to have been the rule for the serfs to 
attend the sacrifices in the lord’s ancestral temple, and after- 
wards get a festive meal of some sort. All this points to a 
real sense of community. 

With the coming of the larger kuo the good elements in 
the situation tended to disappear. The duke in his capital 
had his State to keep up, his expert craftsmen to feed, his 
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captains to reward, his presents to give to his allies. 
Administration would be less and less carried on in the old 
customary fashion. A whole set of officials was required, 
tax collefiors, police officers, recorders of events, and, in 
some cases, permanent garrisons at Strategic points on the 
borders. Trade developed, not only within the bounds 
of one kuo but between one kuo and the others. There 
were high roads to be kept in repair and markets to be 
administered, with market dues and customs barriers and 
officers in charge of them. 

Another complication was the rise of forces in the State 
ikM(^ which could dispute the authority of the duke himself, 
and even depose him and wipe him and his family out of 
existence, ^^en this occurred, it was highly shocking to 
the neighbouring great lords; but they learned to put up 
with the usurpers, if they were not Strong enough to bring 
retribution on them and parcel out the country among them- 
selves. In Lu State in Confuciuses time there were three 
clans known as the * Three Han,’ descendants through a 
concubine of a Duke Han of a century back. They con- 
stantly quarrelled with each other, but they constantly 
combined againSt their lawful head, the duke. They ex- 
pefted to have the chief adnndniStrative poSts, and for a 
time they were Strong enough to divide up among 
selves the State militia levies and the funds car-marked for 
financing them. Matters reached such a pass that the 
reigning duke, a pusillanimous fellow it muSt be confessed, 
joined in a plot to assassinate the Three Han’s leader, Chi 
Tzu. The plot failed, and the next thing was that the duke 
and his friends were fleeing for their lives to the neighbour- 
ing Ch’i State. There was a great hullabaloo over this 
among the lords ; but the duke never regained his position. 
Chi Tzu would only swear allegiance to his son. Later, 
when the son was duke, there was a concerted movement 
in which Confucius joined to destroy the Strongholds of the 
Three Han. It should be noted that although Chi Tzu 
had the moSt violent bullying temper, we have information 
about other leaders of these clans which shows that they 
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were reasonable men. One or two of them had a great 
respeft for Confucius. 

Confucius the Saint and Confucius the Man 

Founders of religions seem to suffer to a peculiar degree 
the fate of being rationalized by later generations of Aeir 
disciples. Thus the earlier accounts of a saint contain the 
more intimately human and realistic detail, the later make a 
halo for him, and, often enough, the saint has to fit the halo 
rather than the reverse. Confucius has not suffered so 
much as some, but he suffered badly enough; as we have 
seen, in the seventh century they tried to make him a com- 
pletely divine figure. Before that, one emperor after an- 
other gave him by solemn rescript some special rite, some 
semi-divine, semi-political title: in some cases, it may be 
suspefted, with the aim of enhancing the prestige of the 
throne as well as the authority of the sage. The fira 
attempt at a methodical life of him, written towards the end 
of the second century b.c., is a curious combination of plain, 
^aightforward chronicling and of hagiological details. 
The author, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, was a genius of a hi^orian, but 
it is clear that by his time the figure of Confucius the man was 
inextricably blended with the figure of Confucius the sage. 

In dealing with pre-Confucian days the hi^orian is 
hampered by the extreme paucity of evidence. In dealing 
with the life of Confucius the situation is exaflly the re- 
verse. There are a dozen books and more which have to 
be consulted, and they differ considerably in the man whom 
they portray. The trouble is that hardly any of these 
accounts can be dated with any certainty within, say, a 
hundred years. We cannot be at all sure that the librarians 
of the imperial library in the first century b.c. did not have 
difficulties with the texts, and so, for one reason or another, 
introduce extraneous material. Thus there are a number 
of very intricate problems Still waiting to be solved about 
Confucius the man. 

One of these problems is in connedtion with Confucius’s 
Standing in society as a Ju. There can be no question but 
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that he was a member of this class, in spite of what appears 
in Han literature. By then men were concerned to dis- 
cover that the sage was of noble lineage; and, it is hardly 
necessary to add, they proved this to their satisfa6lion. 
To the modem historian this is very dubious, and he goes 
back with renewed zeal to the que^on of who and what 
the Ju were in ea^em Qiou society. We may take it that 
they were the initiates in all the numerous departments of 
life. Later, in the Spring and Autumn period, they came to 
take on all sorts of admini^ative duties; but in the first 
instance they were religious .functionaries, experts in the 
customary ritual, and, as such, cultivated a religious prestige 
with their voluminous cassocks and prodigious head-dresses. 
Also a good case can be made out for their having been the 
descen<^ts of the original Yin Ju, of men who, when the 
Qiou clans conquered their country, carried on in the ser- 
vice of their conquerors. If this be so, then it helps to 
account for the faft that in the Spring and Autumn society 
we find them as a diStinft class, to be distinguished from the 
plebeians on the one hand and the patricians on the other. 

K’ung Chung-ni (Confucius) was of Ju Stock and was 
trained to be a Ju. By his time the rigid distinction be- 
tween patrician and plebeian had begun to break down. 
Some of the old noble families, as has been said above, had 
been wiped out or had survived only as plebeians. On the 
other hand, some able Ju administrators had gone up in 
the world. There were good opportunities for an am- 
bitious and talented youngster; but hardly if he was a man 
with Strong ethical principles. That violent bully, Chi 
Tzu, was at the height of his power when the young Chung- 
ni was ready to be employed by his betters. It could 
hardly have been againSt the will of the Three Han that 
he got his first very minor poSt, the wardenship of some 
public granaries; and he could not have gone on to higher 
posts, unless they had thought he was at leaSt innocuous 
to their interests. Nevertheless, when the poor duke had 
to flee for his life, Chung-ni went into voluntary exile. 

By this time he was becoming known, not only as a 
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hard-working and loyal civil servant, but also as a real expert 
in that other branch of Ju expertise, namely the hundred ,and 
one details of the time-honoured rituals. Obviously, here 
was a man of outstanding ability, since he could combine 
both branches of learning, and, when called in to advise 
on some knotty point in ritual or administration, could be 
relied on to illuminate the problem. Some time or other 
he carried out a long-cherished plan and went to the Chou 
capital, and examined there the evidences of the Chou order 
of government from the beginning; and all the time his 
reverence for the great Duke Chou became deeper and 
deeper. Thus, in those troubled days, serious-minded men 
began to gather roimd him, seeing in him a man who knew 
the saving traditions of happier times. 

When die new duke succeeded and Chi Txu at laSt died, 
Chung-ni"s services were again required, and a career of 
honour Stretched before him. Thmgs were better in the 
country. The leaders of the Three Han seem to have 
realized that public opinion, within and without the coxm- 
try,. was againSl their overweening arrogance, and that it 
had better be placated. Thus, Chung-ni was able, without 
truckling to the bad elements in high places, to go up the 
ladder of State service. His name may well have been in 
men’s mouths as likely to be ennobled 2. tafu. Young 
men who wanted to learn the principles and technique of 
ofl&cial life set themselves to school with him. We have 
to discount the extravagant claims of later devotees, that 
whilst the ‘Master’ was ssu-Mou (chief of police and punisher 
of crime) bad men dared not come to the capital, and, if a 
man dropped something precious in the road, he was sure 
to regain it. But there is no reason for doubting that he 
used his power to do juStly and to love mercy. So also, 
when a£Hng as plenipotentiary in interstate politics, he 
Stood firmly, not only for the traditional rituals of official 
intercourse, but also for the ethical principles which under- 
lay them, and which to him were the linch-pin of the Great 
Society {fien hsid). 

He is recorded as having said: ‘At fifteen I set my mind on 
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learning, at thirty I aood firm, at forty I knew my own mind, 
at fifty I recognised Heaven’s commission . . It was 
when he was nearing his fiftieth year that there was sud- 
denly an end to all this prosperity. According to the 
accounts — ^and they may be suspend of dramatising a 
process of growing disillusionment — ^Lu State’s neigh- 
bours and rivals, being concerned at its rise from weakness 
to Strength, successfully debauched the duke and his inti- 
mates by the present of some very seduftive singing girls. 
Chung-ni, the duke’s ssu-J€ou^ resigned from his office and 
left the country with those of his followers who remained 
faithful to him. For eighteen years he was an exile, in the 
first instance a voluntary one, and inspired by the sense 
that he had made his protest whatever the coSL But year 
after year went paSt and no move was made to recall him. 
One of the Three Han leaders on his death-bed warned his 
clan to such effeft that, although some of his followers were 
welcomed back and given poSts, the man who had trained 
them was rigorously kept in exile. 

During those years Chung-ni experienced great vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. On the one hand, his reputation had 
spread abroad, and this lord and the other were curious 
to meet him and hear what he had to say on the principles 
and praftice of good government. On the other hand, the 
arrival of the little group of exiles at the border of a ^ate 
was the signal for afts of suspicion and hostility. There 
were times when they were in danger of their lives, and 
their leader had to encourage the faint-hearted with the 
assurance that he had a divine commission to fulfil. There 
were times when they had to break up their fellowship 
and ‘the Master’ himself went short of food. One lesson 
of these eighteen years was that there was not a single 
duke or lord who was prepared to make the experiment 
of governing by those guiding principles of his, man-to- 
man-ness {jen\ long-sighted planning in all ^ate business 
(chih\ unfailing fidelity to one’s word and tru§t in 

Providence and the common people to prove by their 
support that right is right and wrong is wrong. 
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Finally, when he was an old man, he was invited back with 
honour to his native land. He apparently made no effort 
to enter the ^tate service again: very likely he was not 
encouraged to do so. He settled down as a private teacher : 
the first private teacher in the history of China, and the father 
of that amassing line of private teachers who, from that day 
to this, have taught that unless a man is prepared to learn 
to do right he cannot be regarded as fully a man. There 
was a second way in which Chung-ni proved himself a 
great innovator. He welcomed as his Students men of 
peasant Stock and men from other States. For seven years 
the Master continued to fulfil his divine commission among 
them. Then he ciied, at the age of seventy-two : in the eyes 
of his countrymen full of years and honour, in his own eyes 
a failure. The conviftions which he had tried to inculcate 
had not been accepted as more than ideals, than principles 
which were, doubtless, practicable in golden ages of the 
past, but could not be expefted to work in the world as it 
was then. 


What Confucius Taught 

Among the Han Dynasty scholars there was one school, 
a marke^y superstitious one, which regarded this K^ung 
Chung-ni as the prophet who had taught an abandoned 
age the judgments of Heaven. They professed to be in- 
spired by him to the discovery of a science of omens, by 
which the righteous were encouraged in the straight way 
and the wicked were warned of what lay in Store for them. 
Another school, more intelligent and therefore less super- 
stitious, regarded him mainly as the arch-Statesman who 
had discovered the eternal principles of right government. 
This was government by moral example and the force of 
gratitude: a whole people loving to obey their admirable 
guardians whose commands brought such great benefits 
to them. This school became the very much more powerful 
of the two. Then in Sung times and after, there was the 
Ch’eng-Chu interpretation of the Sage as primarily a 
philosopher, uniquely wise as to the order of the universe and 
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matins place in it. As such he mu5t be assumed as knowing 
the truth about everything; and if he had not made himself 
clear at all points, were there not these later teachers who 
had so brilliantly sy^ematized the original deposit of truth? 

Thus each school of thought emphasized one aspeft of 
their great Master’s teaching to the exclusion of the other 
aspefts, and by their dogmatism tended to make his liberat- 
ing power an enslavement of the soul. As we examine 
this teaching to-day, it seems to rise above these limitations; 
and, if to our minds he appears at times to be profoundly 
conservative, defending the lo§t cause of a decaying feudal- 
ism, we can also see that he did this under the convi6tion 
that the spirit and forms of Duke Chou^s social order gave 
men a better chance of true human relations. In this sense 
he was a social reformer, as has been maintained often 
enough in this twentieth century of ours; although it is 
clear that he had in the forefront of his mind the individual 
who makes the society, not the society which makes the 
individual. Our modem principles of political democracy 
would doubtless have horrified him. And yet, as has been 
noted above, he was the firft to welcome plebeians into his 
intimate circle of disciples. 

We have to recapture, as far as we can, the mind of a 
man in a society Still impregnated with the old tribal limita- 
tions of consciousness and modes of thought : ^ for feudalism 
is an emergent form of tribalism. In a tribal society the 
individual is largely sunk in the mass of his fellows. He 
uses the processes of reason in simple ways — ^since he can 
measure and coimt — ^but not self-consciously. He is only 
doing what everybody else is doing: and that is reason 
enough for him. Then some great outward changes come 
to his Ufe. Society is tom from its cu^omary moorings. 
A new type of inchvidual emerges, one who fears neither 
gods nor men: the rank individualia, as we call him. That 
was the ^ge in Chinese history when Confucius was bom 
and came to examine his own country of Lu and the Great 
Society of the Chou States. The Chi Tzus of his world were 

^ Cp. F. M, Cotnford, From KeJi^ion to Phiiosopbj (1912) Ch. I — ^III. 
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his problem, the men who were apparently bigger persons 
because they felt free to indulge their luSl and were able to 
enforce their will on other men. 

Something in Confucius — ^he himself attributed it to 
Heaven and the example of Duke Chou — made him deny 
real personality to these men and to persist, in spite of his 
age turning its back on him, in his affirmation that a real 
man is quite other. Thus he took the old concept of Je» 
(the good fellow, the good clansman), and he made of it 
something radically different. A jen man was one who saw 
his fellow man, whatever his Station, as juSt as much of a 
man as himself, as juS^ as much entitled to life and happi- 
ness. Confucius took the current term chm (a noble- 
man) and said a man was not a nobleman unless he was a 
noble man. By teaching this, and, what is more, by living 
it, Confucius discovered the individual to himself On a new 
level of self-consciousness. In this we can see *the Sage* 
usiag his reason in profoundly direft fashion, so that we 
may well call him a philosopher in one sense. In another 
sense, however, he was not. He did not use his reason 
systematically to examine every question about man*s life 
and the life of the universe. He arrived at his basic con- 
clusions more by inStinftive afls of faith in man and the order 
of the universe. 

There were two chief ways in which he showed that he 
had a sound command of the tool of self-conscious reason- 
ing. In the first place, as a member of the professional class 
of the Ju, the men who had the duty of recording events 
as they happened, he condufted a campaign for speaking 
the truth, the exaft truth, neither more nor less. If the 
heir to a dukedom killed his father and yet became duke, 
the official annaHsl muSt put it on record that he was guilty 
of the supremely inhuman crime of patricide. If a lord had, 
by his oppression, goaded his people beyond all bearing, 
then the killing of him was not to be recorded as the 
atrocious crime of regicide; although for a high ofl&cial 
to head the plot was reprehensible as it was not for the 
common people: he had sworn vows of loyalty and had the 
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option of retiring from a position which compromised 
him. In the second place, Confucius had his doubts about 
the kind of religiousness he saw in every court about him. 
The ethical filial piety, for example, which seemed to him 
to have inspired Duke Chou’s actions, that he admired 
beyond measure. But when a good old lord died and the 
sons who had plagued him alive proceeded to give him the 
most colossal funeral, draining the resources of the country 
to show how pious they were and what big fellows they 
were in the world, or perhaps to make sure tiiat the ghoSts 
of their ancestors should not plague them, that did not 
Strike Confucius as religion. If they could not serve their 
father alive, how could they serve him when he was dead? 
Yet to maintain, as the tendency in modem times is, that 
Confucius discounted religion as a whole, would seem to 
be a real misapprehension. The man who said ^ The 
wicked one has no one he can pray to,’ and who was buoyed 
up in his exile by the conviflion that he had a commission 
from Heaven, and therefore could not have his life snuffed 
out by a gang of border roughs, that man was not irreligious 
in the full rationalist sense. Again we have to try and 
recapture the religious Stage which Chinese society had 
readied at that time. Tribd religion, with its emphasis on 
the common ritual ad as the essence, has its own scheme of 
ethical requirements; but the moral reason works there on 
a patently low level. Confudus, with his sense of a High 
Heaven ordering the universe on a moral basis, and with his 
indusion of all men of whatever tribe as equal humans 
with equal rights, was no enemy of high religion. 

There we muSt leave him. The de^ed treatment of his 
teaching is to be foimd in standard works on him. The 
reason why his life has occupied our attention more than 
his tenets is because there is reason for believing that unless 
he had sacrificed his career and ^ck unflinchingly to his 
vision of man, he could not have become to his fellow 
countrymen and the peoples of Korea, Japan, and Indo- 
China a sage who had the saving truth in him. So va§t 
an influence requires some explanation. 
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Confuciuses Disciples and the Rise of Mobism 

The Ma^et is recorded as saying that only one of his 
disciples really understood him; and he died prematurely. 
The other disciples seem ,to have varied very much. We 
have intimate sidelights on them, because their master’s 
method in education plainly was to Stimulate them to ask 
questions; and a large number of these questions are in 
the Analedts. So also are certain pithy comments which 
their master made about the men who professed loyalty to 
his principles. As for that loyalty, some of them muSt 
have had it to a high degree — ^within the measure of each 
man’s comprehension of his teacher. Thus, for example, 
one Tseng Ts’an, whom later ages came to regard as the 
author of the main, part of The Great Learnings was a moSt 
devoted adherent. Yet, if we put together all the Stories 
about Tseng and what he taught, he was a consummate 
filial-pietiSt. He exalted fathers and mothers to the posi- 
tion of gods in relation to their sons and daughters-in-law, 
as may be judged by the Story of him on his death-bed. He 
gave orders that he should be Stripped naked in order that 
he might demonstrate that he had kept the charge and gave 
back die perfect body which his parents had bestowed on 
him at birth. Even while he was learning from his master 
— according to the AnaleBs — ^this tendency was quite marked 
in him. And yet, taking the Analedts as a whole, Confucius 
was not a filial-pietiSt in that extreme sense. Later ages 
came to believe tJaat he was, and that in his day this was the 
universally accepted position, from the point of view of 
historians to-day very dubiously true. We see, therefore, 
how in this matter Tseng Ts’an was viftorious over his 
master in his appeal to the religious inStmfts of the Chinese 
people. 

The reliable books have very little to say about what the 
seventy odd intimate disciples did after Confucius’s death. 
Apparently sonie held poSts in the State service, others 
became tutors to young lordlings, others perhaps retired 
into private life to become teachers in their home neigh- 
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bourhood. A few, we conjefhire on the basis of general 
probability and a statement in the Record of Hiliory (second 
century b.c.), Stayed by their master’s tomb for some years; 
and perhaps it was these who wrote down their recoUeftions 
and so Started the book which afterwards became that very 
composite work, the Anakdk, All we can say confidently 
is that something of immense import had happened in the 
Great Society. On the one hand, there came to be in all 
the courts men who were prone to decide a moral issue on 
the basis of ‘the Master said.’ Sooner or later there were 
teachers in the different States who possessed each a copy 
of one or two books which the Master had commended. 
Chief among these books was the Book of Songs which he had 
sedulously used for inStrufldon, and the songs in which it 
is quite likely that he had selefted. There was also the 
Yi Scriptures (fiook of Changes) which, in spite of the tradi- 
tional belief, we may regard as not having had any particular 
appeal to Confucius. These teachers handed on to their 
disdpies their expositions (cFuan) of these sacred works, 
and here, again, when questions arose as to what was right 
and what wrong, the answer would be given: ‘The Master 
said . . .’ Very likely the maxim given was only very 
approximately what the Master had said or would have 
said. In any case, the Great Tradition grew and sank more 
and more into men’s hearts. 

The Ju as a class were becoming more numerous and 
better educated. They muSt always have had a certain 
Standard of professional honour and mutual loyalty. As 
the years went on, this became bound up with loyalty to 
the greatest of their fraternity, Confucius. And then, in 
the fourth and third centuries, it became the fashion for 
successfiil potentates, kings as they were, in reality if not 
in name, to colled well-lmown men of learning together, 
house them and feed them, and encourage them to discuss 
principles of government and ethics and ritual. At these 
centres old books were collefted, and new books, or 
esp>ansions of the old, came to be written. Thus the 
different versions of Confucius’s teaching were preserved and 
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amplified, and we may suppose that The Mean-in-aSion and 
The Great Teaming came in for their share of attention. 

On the other hand, this remarkable something which had 
happened to the people of North China extended far 
beyond the direft influence of Confucius. In spite of 
almo^ continual warfare in one part or another of that 
region, there was an amazing uprush of intelleftual 
vitality. During the three centuries, the fifth to the third 
B.C., every sort of que^on came to be asked about man and 
the universe, and a rich variety of theory was advanced. 
By the end of the fourth century, the people in the direft 
tradition of Confucius’s teaching were quite old-fashioned. 
So also were the followers of the second great teacher. Mo 
Ti, who came one to two generations after Confucius. 
Since this school is important both for its own sake and 
because the final seftions of The Great Learning look very 
like a denunciation of Mohi^ principles, we mu§l examine 
them in some detail. 

Mo Ti and his chief disciple, Ch’in Hua-li, owed a great 
deal of their inspiration in the fir§t instance to Confucius. 
When, however. Mo Ti’s teaching got well into its ^ide, 
it tended more and more away from the Confucianift 
position. It is rather a surprising phenomenon to us to-day, 
because, whereas in England die combination of ^rong 
religious beliefs and a utilitarian ethic came only in the 
eighteenth century, China saw this combination right back 
in the early days of its inteUeftual history. Mo Ti was a 
Staunch supporter of the old religion. To him Heaven and 
Earth, the nature deities, and Ae ancient sage-kings un- 
questionably existed and exercised the decisive influence 
in human afiairs. Indeed, we may say, since he had a 
profoundly logical mind, his position was that they muSt 
exist: otherwise society would collapse. He had a tren- 
chant prophetic power about him, denounced the evils of 
society without mindng matters, and in doing so was able 
to use a gift of sarcasm with devastating effeft. We find 
again and again in the Book of Mo Tv^u^ of which the greater 
part has survived to the present, mo^ Striking examples of 
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the logical device of redu^io ad absurdum. He used this 
weapon, of course, again^ those in authority who, in his 
eyes, were responsible for the miseries to be found in every 
State. ^You lords and gentlemen of this world,’ he says 
with sardonic force, ‘regard yourselves as immensely clear 
as to your own interests, and yet these perpetual wars in 
which you engage are glaringly opposed to those intere^.’ 
In other words, they were not only wicked, provoking the 
juSt wrath and indignation of Heaven, but also incredibly 
silly. 

No teacher, perhaps, in all Qunese hi^ory has quite 
equalled Mo Ti in his whole-hearted and sacrificial love of 
the common people. He fought in the cause of their wel- 
fare on all occasions. For their sakes he condemned, not 
all warfare, but aggressive warfare, however good the 
grounds might appear to be. For them he was spurred on 
to develop his pra<9dcal genius in making engines for the 
defence of towns and devising the taflics for this kind of 
warfare. He also, with his utilitarian mind, took a fine 
which brought him into trouble with the Confuciani^ls in 
his day and a hundred years later, and, indeed, all down the 
ages. The type of religion which Tseng Ts’an advocated 
was beoming more and more prevalent, and it was laid not 
only on the nobility, but also on the common people that 
they were guilty of inhuman wickedness if they failed to 
give their parents elaborate funerals and to endure the 
rigours of mourning for the prescribed two years and a 
month. This, said Mo Ti, was not the pradtice of humanity 
but the very reverse. So also with the cultivation of the 
art of music and dandng in the courts. It involved 
enormous expenditure, took off an immense quantity of 
potential man-power into unprodu6tive callings, and, at 
the same time, tempted the leaders of society to wa^e the 
time which they should be spending in organiring the food 
supply and the admini^ation of justice. This, said Mo Ti, 
is not civili 2 ation but barbarism. 

We cannot but admire this great-hearted man, and note 
wdth sympathetic interest the revival of the Study of him in 
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modem China. None the less, he had serious limitations, 
or rather, was driven by the narrow utilitarian temper of 
his mind to extraordinary excesses in his political thinking. 
To him the solution of the political problem was merely 
one of fearing the judgments of the gods, visualising in 
what the true wealth of the country consisted, and then 
Straightway reorganizing government on the basis of achiev- 
ing unity of eiBFort throughout the community. It was 
quite simple: find the ablest and the moSt virtuous men and 
give them entire control; and inculcate on the common 
people and each rank in the hierarchy of officials the neces- 
sity of finding out what their immediate superiors thought 
in all prafiicd matters, and then modelling their thoughts 
precisely in those ways. This fantaSti(^y mechanical 
exercise of reason did not, apparently, shock the people 
of Mo Ti^s age in the way that Ids denunciation of extrava- 
gant funerals did. In fa£l, the idea of political unity 
carried to the pitch of uniformity had its influence in 
Confudan circles. Nevertheless the verdid: of history has 
been made by one shrewd TaoiSt critic some two to three 
hundred years later. He said: ‘Mo Ti did not understand 
human nature.’ The beSt ConfudaniSt minds, for their 
part, fastened on his exaltation of profit as his most danger- 
ous doftrine. Once allow this prindple, they said, and 
every class in sodety will pursue its own idea of profit, and 
this will bring the downfall of sodety. They urged what 
we call to-day ‘ values ’ in contrast with utilities, Confudus’s 
virtues of Jen (man-to-manness), and j/ (^righteousness). 
The fostering of these was the end of government. The 
significant thing is that a little over a hundred years after 
Mo Ti there arose a school of hard-headed realist thinkers 
who took this utilitarian logic and the idea of simplifying 
sodety, and made a political philosophy of it which would 
have shocked Mo Ti to the bottom of Ms soul. 

Mohism flourished for two hundred years, and MohiSts 
are to be heard of as late as the jSrSt century b.c. What little 
we know about them is attraflive for the moSt part. They 
organized themselves into congregations under leaders. 
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and Tories of them reveal a spirit of simple fidelity to 
principle. One seftion, however, of them came to take 
part in the great game of logic-chopping which sprang up. 
In this they proved themselves wordiy of the great praOic^ 
logician, tiieir master. They attacked the problems in a 
serious spirit and drew some very sound conclusions. It 
is open to conjefture whether a Strain of relativity which is 
to be found in Tie Mean-in-aSHon was not one of the faftors 
which contributed to make these MohiSts and other in- 
telleftualiSts of their day explore the meaning and scope 
of ^knowledge.’ 

The Age of Speculation 

Plato and AriStode were the culminating thinkers in an 
epoch of speculation which Started long before them. Con- 
fucius and Mo Ti came at the beginning of the Chinese 
epoch of speculation. This does not necessarily make 
them any less important, but it does mean that in their day 
the art of conscious reasoning and its corollary, the art 
of prose composition, had not reached the level wHch they 
had when Plato and AriStode began to write. This is very 
clear when we come to examine the records of Confucius’s 
teaching. We cannot be sure that he did any consecutive 
writing, whilst what his disciples, after his death, made of 
the pious duty of writing down their recolleftions is plain 
from the Analedis. There is some slight rudimentary 
arrangement of materials at certain points, but moSt of the 
book is unconneded. We have to assume it had not been 
discovered in Confucius’s time that a man could take a 
theme and give a consecutive reasoned treatment of it in 
prose. The only methodical writing was that done by the 
annalists. However, the time had come for the discovery. 
Either Mo Ti or his recorders, presumably Mo Ti himself, 
with his highly logical mind, invented theme composition, 
for in the book of his teachings he appears as carrying on 
long arguments of a very dialedical kind. 

Confticius’s grandson, Tzu Ssu, more or less a con- 
temporary of Mo Ti’s and traditionally regarded as the 
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author of Tie Mean-in-adiion^ has to be considered in this 
connexion. The Mean-in-adion is not an aggressively dia- 
lefHcal work like the famous chapters in the Book of Mo T^u. 
At first sight it may appear to be much ajfter the pattern of 
the Analects. Closer examination, however, reveals that 
the first half, at any rate, was written on a well-reasoned 
plan: the work of a man with an essentially rational mind, 
though not familiar with the essay form of writing. If, 
then, T2u Ssu may be taken as the author, his book is one 
of the greatest possible significance, namely the earliest we 
possess to-day of any work written by a really philo- 
sophical-minded Chinese. Thus, if Confucius discovered 
the ethical individual to himself and Mo Ti discovered the 
dialeflically logical individual to himself, then Tzu Ssu 
discovered the reasoning, metaphysical-minded individual 
to himself. And when we realise this, we realize also 
that these three men had disciples. That is to say, when 
they tried out their ideas on friendly minds there was a 
response, and by their intercommunication teacher and 
disciple moved on to a new level of self-conscious thinking. 

This marked the point in time when this old semi-trib^ 
society came to the parting of the ways. We may venture 
on a generalization. Wilhout some individuals in such a 
society achieving some such powers of more acute self- 
consciousness, and thereby becoming able to exercise 
deliberately their faculty of reason, that society cannot go 
on to be civilized in the full sense. It will either break up 
or slip back into barbarism, and the world is littered with 
the remains of cultures which, having arrived at a time of 
testing, have been inadequate to the challenge. That the 
forefathers of the Chinese people did not fail when the 
Chou feudal syStem broke down is due to the faft that, 
somehow or otiier, their culture had enough spiritual power 
to prodnee these three men, Confucius, Tsu Ssu, and Mo Ti, 
and to supply them with disciples who from their teachings 
made new, creative traditions. 

The result was nothing less than the creation of a new 
type of individual. But, if we are to appreciate the sig- 
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nificance of this creation, we mu^ include in our purview 
the men who came to think in very diflFerent fashion to the 
Confiiciani^ and Mohi^. One swallow does not make 
a summer; and there was sufficient conservatism mixed up 
with Chimg-ni^s and Mo Ti^s schools of thought for there 
to be a re^ danger of premature dogmatism, Confucius 
was a Ju, and his tenets appealed to the Ju, a class of 
society which already had its very strong traditions, whil^ 
Mo Ti’s appeal was, in part, to simple, unquestioning minds, 
for he called for faith in the old gods. That the miracle of 
creation went on and extended its scope mu^ be put down 
in good measure to the rise of the TaoiSt intelle£tuali§t 
thinkers, but also to a number of other intelle£tuali§ts, men 
of a highly radical turn of mind. 

Of recent years there has been very vigorous discussion 
as to the fir^ beginnings of Taoism. There seems more and 
more reason for doubting whether the famous Tao Te Ching 
was written by the Lao Tan who was a contemporary of 
Confucius. The book looks much more like an amalgam 
of Taoist sentiments current in the fourth century b.c. or 
even later. If that be taken to be the case, then we have no 
detailed information as to the views of the first Taoist 
recluses, the kind of men of whom, for inSlance, we catch 
glimpses in the AnakSls. The end of the fourth century is 
when they emerge into the light of history, and then 
through the writings under the name of the greatest TaoiSt 
thinker of all time, Chuang Chou. In this book we see 
them as mainly, but by no means exclusively, men who were 
devoted to the contemplative’s manner of life and the 
contemplative’s search for absolute truth. They claimed, 
indeed, to have solved the riddle of the universe and of 
man as no ConfucianiSt or MohiSt could hope to solve it, 
busy as those were with temporal things. 

All Taoist theories, richly varied though they were, had 
one basic dogma, that the Tao, the hidden core of reality 
in the universe, is, on the one hand, utterly indefinable 
and, on the other, the secret source of true personality in 
the individual. Thus the individual by the right approach 
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to the Tao may become a channel for its mysterious power, 
a body of people, a society cannot. For some TaoiSts this 
meant that the very existence of society was unnecessary, 
and even a source of infedion for the individual. For 
others, as in the Tao te Ching^ the man with the power of 
the Tao exercised a subtle influence over ordinary people. 
He led them without them knowing, and, as his influence 
spread, a simple uncalculating happiness came to the whole 
community. 

So great was the variety of TaoiSt opinion that later 
bibliographers have had great doubts how to classify 
some of the writers of this period. They sometimes call 
them TaoiSts and sometimes Ming Qua (Logicians). It 
was, indeed, an age of xmtrammelled freedom in specula- 
tion. As an instance of the refinement of thought which 
was achieved, take the following quotation from a very 
acute critic of somewhere about the third century b.c. 
It is also significant as showing how some of the diStinftive 
ideas of The Mean-in-a^on penetrated into Taoist circles. 

To be public-minded, belonging to no party and ready to 
change one’s opinions ; making up one’s mind, but not the slave 
of dogma, and following the trend of things, but not being 
double-minded; not being too much engaged in contemplation, 
but not making deliberate efforts after wisdom; not having 
partialities about men and things, but going with. them all 
equally: of the men of the pa§t who concentrated on these 
aspefts of the art of the Tao there were P’eng Meng, T’ian P’ien, 
and Shen Tao. They heard the news of the Tao and rejoiced. 
For them the regular harmony of everything in Nature was 
the guiding principle. The sky, they said, can cover but not 
support us; the earth can support but cannot cover us. The 
Supreme Tao is able to include; it is not able to disseft. These 
men knew that all things had their possibilities and their im- 
possibilities. Hence, they said. If seleftions be made, then 
universality wiU be loft: if a man sets forth certain principles, 
then they are not entirely tme. The Tao leaves out nothing. 
Thus it was that Shen Tao said. . . . Knowledge is not know- 
ledge. {^ook of Cbmng Tv^u^ c. 53.) 

The paradoxical mind is seen at work here, using reason 
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to assail the conclusions of reason. In this age there were 
plenty who took delight in this, some of them with a 
sophist’s frivolity, searching out all the logical puzzles and 
paradoxes of experience that they could find. For this 
reason serious-minded men came to despise them. Chuang 
Chou, (?569-?286), probably the mo§t brilliant writer that 
China has produced, was able to beat these sophists at their 
own game, for he was exquisitely aware of the relativity of 
reason’s conclusions. But he had also a saving sense of 
humour and a poet’s genius for Striking to the heart of 
things. By combining the methods of reason and experi- 
ence he found a meaning to life for the individual. Politi- 
cally he was a philosophical anarchist, seeing no value in 
society at all, and amused at die grotesque compromises 
into which the ConfudaniSts were decoyed by their desire 
to make the beSt of both worlds. 

From the ranks of the ConfucianiSts there came, in Chuang 
Chou’s age, only one outstanding figure. This was Mendus, 
mentioned in more than one record as a follower of Tzu Ssu. 
Traces of influence by Tie Mean 4 n-adtion can be found in 
Mendus’s writings, but not so many as one would expert, if 
he really were a disdple of Tzu Ssu. The explanation of this 
may lie in the faft that Mendus was not a metaphysician 
by temperament but a political philosopher and a psycho- 
logist. His chief interest to us in this introdudion is in 
his revolt againSt a new philosophy of man which was 
becoming very popular in his time. It was a kind of 
philosophic Epicureanism, its ethic based on the existence 
of the natural appetites. To this Mendus’s reply was that 
the essential thin g about man is, not his appetites, but a 
natural aptitude for goodness. This, as we have seen in 
Chapter I, became a very important part of the Chinese 
Great Tradition and, in particular, a fundamental dogma of 
the ConfudaniSl failiu The idea, therefore, has been pre- 
valent in China that Confudus himself believed this.. If 
he did, there is no convincing trace of it in the reliable 
records of his teaching. The truth probably is that he 
did not, but that his mind unconsdously tended in that 
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direction. The same applies to The Mean-in-adtion and The 
Great Learning in which we find no overt trace of this theory. 
We must emphasize again that it was a long time before 
the Chinese, or even ConfucianiSts generally, came to believe 
this. The moSt truly learned and acute ConfucianiSt 
thinker of the classic^ era, Hsun Ch’ing (298-238 b.c.), 
ajSSrmed that man^s nature was exaftly the reverse: man 
had a natural aptitude for evil. And in Han times Yang 
Hsiung was to maintain that the truth lay between the 
two contentions: man was by nature mor^y indifferent, 
and everything depended on what education could do to 
make the right environment. 

Sbang Yang the Materialist and Hsun CFing the Humanist 

In addition to all these movements the fourth century 
saw in the weSlernmoSt and lea^ civilized of the Chou 
States the rise of that sinister movement which in Chapter I 
has been described as totalitarianism. The prime mover 
in this was Shang Yang, a man with an untiring driving 
power in afiairs of State, and able also to think out a new 
ethic of the individual and the State. He was a realift in 
the full sense in which it is popularly — and so unwarrant- 
ably — ^used to-day. He took the Epicurean theory and car- 
ried it to its extreme materialistic conclusion. Every man 
in this world was out for himself, to get as much comfort 
and security and reputation as he could. Since this meant 
anarchy and no happiness for any one, it is the State’s 
business to order things with a view to getting the greatest 
possible happiness for the greatest possible number. This 
was precisely what Mo Ti had aimed at with his political 
utilitarianism; although he presupposed a moral order of 
the universe, which Shang Yang did not. The latter 
denounced both the vested interests of the old feudal 
aristocracy and the specious, comfort-making trades of 
teaching, commerce, innkeeping, and the like as not serving 
the interests of the whole community. Apart from the work 
of administration, there were only two essential industries. 
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agriculture and war-making, and the whole man-power of 
the country mu§t be mobilized for these two services. The 
State had room for only two kinds of citizens, the docile, 
law-abiding kind which could be spurred to make two ears 
of com grow where there had been only one, and the am- 
bitious, trouble-making kind which could be drafted into 
the army and there either be expeditiously killed, and so be 
no more trouble to the State, or be forged by the harsh 
discipline of war into good tools for the work of admioigter- 
ing the country. This work mu^ be carried out on the 
basis of two principles. One was that the king should make 
laws which applied to everybody alike, including the king 
and the royal house: it was vital that there should be 
unerring ju^ce. The other was that these laws should be 
the means by which the productive members of society 
should get rewards for their labours, and the unproductive, 
the lazy or inefficient people, should be punished. The 
rewards mu^ be hard to win and the punishments easy to 
incur. This was Shang Yang's realism, so like to that of 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury in the seventeenth century. 
It remains only to add that since the State existed for the 
greatest happiness of the greater number, and the rewards 
of life rightly went to the efficient and the penalties and 
pains to the inefficient, therefore it followed that that 
State which had amassed the mo^ food supplies and per- 
fected its war-machine, had the right to war down the less 
efficient other States. The logic of this conclusion is un- 
assailable, provided that man may rightly be treated on 
this atomize, equalitarian basis. 

Shang Yang came to a bad end: he was a little too logical 
for the people of Ch'in State. But there is good ground for 
believing that Ch'in was organized on this basis and con- 
tinued to run along these lines: hence its conquest of aU 
the other States three generations later. There is also good 
evidence to show that a number of men in these other 
States, both admini^ators and philosophers, were at- 
tracted by this realism. There was a regular school of them, 
and they came to be known as the Fa Qua (Legalists). The 
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faft that no other State was reorganised in this way does 
not necessarily mean that they were convinced there was 
a higher way. Rather it was because the upper classes 
were too ^ong for any would-be autocrat. They were 
not prepared to sacrifice their time-honoured privileges, one 
of which was that a nobleman had the code of chivaliy to 
keep him straight and was not to be made subjeft to the Law : 
that was for keeping the common people in order. This 
idea of noblesse oblige is very conspicuous in The Great 
Leamingy and, as we shall see in Chapter IV, it is quite 
likely that this book was written in the face of Shang 
Yang’s materialistic realism. 

It is significant that Hsun Ch’ing, good ConfucianiSt 
and able analyser as he was, should have a diStinft touch of 
the legalist about him. He had no pretty illusions about 
human nature in the raw. He was profoundly convinced 
of the need for law and order, for, he said, man’s desires 
are limitless, the means for satisfjdng them Striftly limited. 
The individual, therefore, muSt be educated to be satisfied 
in that Station in life in which he finds himself. Hsun 
Ch’ing is important for this introdu6kion for three reasons. 
First, there is his convi6Hon that man has a natural aptitude 
for evil. Second, he believed whole-heartedly in a moral 
order of the universe, but man had no extraneous, miracu- 
lous aids to the good life, as for example, speflncular 
judgments from Heaven: man had got to save himself. 
Third, he believed that the means for this salvation existed, 
partly through the shining example of the Sages, men who 
had toilfully mastered their desires and built up the power 
of personality in themselves, partly through education in 
the noble community-rites which had been handed down 
and which made for basic social cohesion. Thus for him 
education was more than mere book learning. It was the 
disciplining of private luSt through great sacraments of 
daily life. By these the individual’s true self, an acquired 
self fostered by habit, came into flower. Man fulfilled his 
end by praftising the poetry of the five Heaven-eStablished 
relationships: father and son, prince and minister, elders 
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and juniors, husband and wife, and friend and friend. 
This was another type of realism than that which the 
Legalists advocated. 

It is difficult to overestimate Hsun Ch’ing’s influence in 
ancient China. In so many respefe he was the fine flower 
of Ju philosophy. It is almost certain that many of the 
works which make up the great Kecord of BJtual^ in which 
The Mean-in-aEiion and The Great Teaming were preserved, 
were written by disciples of his. And this great com- 
pendium quickly won its way to canonical Status. In it 
a number of passages can be found which are word-for- 
word quotations from Hsun Ch^ing’s writings. Yet his 
own writings never achieved canonical Status. Was he, 
by any chance, too deiStic in his views of ‘Heaven* or too 
rationalistic in his view of man? These are questions which 
may well be asked. 



CHAPTER IV 


WHO WROTE *THE MEAN-IN-ACTION ’ AND ^THE GREAT 

i^rning’? 

In this chapter the reader is to come face to face with the 
authors of these two books. Since it mu^t be assumed that 
he is not concerned with the details of historical criticism, 
these are cut to the barest possible minimum, and what are 
given serve the extra purpose of illustrating the particular 
mentality of each author. After all, to read an old book 
intelligently involves having some idea whether the man 
who wrote it thought in much the same way that we 
do, and had a language that enabled him to express himself 
more or less precisely. 

To the question, V^o wrote The Mean-in-aS:ioni the answer 
is that we cannot be sure. The uniform tradition has been 
that Tsu Ssu, grandson of Confucius, wrote it. But the 
external evidence for this is not very good, whilst the 
occurrence in one seftion of the book of certain phrases 
and ideas which are naturally attributable to the age of the 
First Emperor (mid third century b.c.) brings the whole 
book under suspicion of being much later than the middle 
of the fifth century. One recent theory ^ is that the whole 
of the latter half of the book, beginning with the words in 
Legge’s c. 20: ‘When those in mferior positions . . .’is 
the work of a man who belonged to the Mencius seftion 
of the ConfucianiSt school and who lived either in the 
First Emperor’s time or later in Han times. Excellent as 
this theory is in many ways, there are difiSculties attached 

^ This theory is put forth by Professor Feng Yu-lan, .Ph.D., in his Chung 
Km Che Hsueb Shih, 1931. Ah English translatioa of this work has been 
made by Prof. Derk Bodde^ Ph.D., A Hiffoty of Chinese 'Philosophy^ Peiping, 
1937 (also London, Allen & Unwin). This book is indispensable for any 
one wishing to make a dose Study of early Chinese philosophy. 
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to it. I venture to propose some alterations which seem 
to me to avoid those difficulties. 

Using A to denote the original author, and B to denote 
his amplifier, I divide the text as follows: 

C. I., author B. (In this I follow Dr. Feng Yu-lan.) 

C. 2 to the end of Legge’s c. 26, par. 6, auSior A. 

Legge’s c. 26, par. 7 to the end of Legge’s c. 3 1, author B. 

Legge’s c. 3 2, author A. In the original work this chapter 
follows the ffiSt half of Legge’s c. 26, par. 6. 

Legge’s c. 3 3 to the end, author B. 

I accept Confucius’s grandson, Tzu Ssu, as author A. 
Author B was a ConfudaniSt of the Fira Emperor’s time. 

Tie Great Ijeaming also is a problem. The pre-Sung 
scholars have no theory which need occupy oxu: attention. 
Nor does Chu Hsi’s suggestion of Confiidus as responsible 
for the opening seftion and Tseng Ts’an, the filial pietiSl^ 
fbr the rest, command any respeft to-day. The critical 
scholar really has to Start from scratdi and do the beSt he 
can from internal evidence. My own position is that it was 
the work of an unkown ConfudaniSl juSt before the time 
of Mendus, and that Ch’eng Yi-ch’uan and Chu Hsi were 
wrong in rearranging the text as they did. 

The reasons for these new suggestions will appear as we 
go on. The argument falls into three parts. First, the 
language of the two books has been subjefed to the doseSt 
scrutiny, and comparison made with the language of books 
which we can date with confidence. Second, the two books 
have been explored with a view to discovering what it was 
that the authors were particularly Stirred to say. Third, 
the external evidence has been sifted. I would commend 
this order to the Student of any such problem, adding only 
that when he has satisfied himself that he has discovered 
the book’s ‘great idea,’ he should go back to his notes on 
the language and re-examine them in the light of what 
he has discovered in the second Stage of the inquiry. 
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The Language of ^ The Mean-in-a^ion^ and ^ The Great Learning* 

For the sake of brevity the two books are taken together. 
A very great deal might be written on the language ques- 
tions which arise in dieir conneiHon, but the main points 
which emerge can be treated under the following four 
headings; (i) Changes in the meaning of certain key terms, 
either nouns or verbs.^ (2) Developments in ethical dis- 
cernment as seen in the terms for virtues and vices. (3) De- 
velopment of precision of drought and range of reasoning 
as seen in the grammatical expressions used to denote 
causation and inference. (4) The same development in 
relation to expressions used to denote comparison. 

(i) That remarkable changes in language should have 
come in this epoch (the sixth to the third century b.c.) is only 
to be expefted considering the immense intelleftual excite- 
ment which has been described in Chapter III. T*ien 
(Heaven) obviously was susceptible to reinterpretation when 
the rational mind got to work. Thus in Hsun Tzu’s book 
(third century b.c.) Heaven denotes what is often described 
as the Law of Nature^ But to the poets of the £oo/k of 
Songs and to the Confudus of the Analedts^ T*ien is the great 
overruling Providence with a Will demanding righteousness 
from man, bringing good fortune to the virtuous and evil 
fortune to the wicked. For us the landmark here is 
Mendus, in whose book both meanings occur. In the A 
sedions of The Mean-in~adtion we find the earlier view, in the 
B sedions there is no sign of it. In The Great Learning the 
earlier view prevails. 

Tao, which meant originally a road or the head set for- 
ward in travelling, came in time to be used metaphorically 
for a way of knowledge and virtue and ma^ery of life 
generally. Conservative scholars would insist that the 
‘Way’ was that markediout by the high ancestors for their 
descendants to foUow, but the new minds of our epoch 

1 In an idcogtaphic language there is no modification of a concept-Stem 
in order to make dear that the concept is being expressed as a name or an 
a£fa‘on or a modifier. Thus, an ideograph may be at once a noun and a verb 
and an adjedive, etc. 
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limed that what they discovered by process of reasoning 
mystical illumination was tao. Indeed, each would say 
at his system was the tao. By the foiirth century b.c. 
noSt any sort of principle was being called a tao. In the 
sefiions of The Mean-in-aSion, tao is used very much as 
is in the Amiens, that is sparingly, for some great way 
life opening out to view, or the Great Way of Heaven. 
he Great 'Learning is somewhat more free in its use, e.g. 
the last seftion of it we find: ‘For the creation of wealSi 
ere is a great too.' 

Te — ^perhaps the moSt fascinating of all Chinese words — 
ems to have Started life meaning the magic power, either 
neficent or malicious, which was exercised by any extra- 
dinary individual, man or thing, e.g. a weird-shaped 
ountain or a great river. Then in the new age it can be 
und in relation to the corrupting influence of a great 
[lain, but predominantly it denotes the individual power in 
me great personality, and so spiritual power, mord power, 
d so outstanding virtue. In the third century tao and te 
s found put together, apparently having no more meaning 
an principled goodness. In our two books te has not 
ached that Stage. In both its meaning seems to hover 
tween power of personality and moral power, about the 
Lge of meaning it had reached in the AmkBs. 

Chih (to know) has to be examined with particular care. 
>nfucius emphasized the duty to know, and apparently 
r him the way to know was to learn. That sounds too 
:mentary to be noted. But the question is, to learn 
bat? With him it is, perhaps, clear, e.g, the Songs, the 
nnals of the States, notes for those in charge of sacrifices; 
It it is by no means entirely clear in the ConfudaniSt 
)oks of tills epoch. That is the case vtith the A seftions 
' The Mean-in-aSion', and if it were not for evidence of a 
eat interest in ritual in that part of the book, we should be 
a loss. However, tiiere is that interest, and the absence 
■ anv use of that notable fourth- and third-century noun. 
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occxir. Pien was a very popular word in those later centuries. 
As for Tie G?'eaf learning, there is emphasis on the duty to 
know as much as one can, and the old-eStablished chih is 
used as a noun; but there is no sign o^ the later words 
beloved of the sophi^. 

Cheng and ch^ib in poft-Confucian times are both used to 
denote governing; but the AnaleSs and other books show 
that cheng^ to keep or put people and things right in the 
community, was the original word. Ch'ih^ which comes in 
the Book of Songs'^ and AnaleSs as a general word for getting 
things levelled or systematized, was used by Mo Ti for 
governing, and both in that and kter books it is the common 
word: a State had to have systematic government or it 
could not survive. The Mean-in-aSion (A se£tions) has both 
words. The Great L^eaming only cb^ih. 

(2) In the Book of Songs there is a rather surprisingly large 
number of terms for denoting virtues and vices, some of 
them making quite subde distinctions. On examination 
they convey the impression that the basis of distinction 
between good and bad is either one of fas and nefaSy of what 
immemorial custom had recognized, or one of inStinCtive 
like or dislike on the part of an individual when he realizes 
that he is being treated well or ilL It is, of course, the kind 
of thing we should expeCt from poets in a feudal semi»- 
tribal society. In such a society the good clansman was a 
good man, and the good man was a good clansman, and 
ordinary people thought no more about it, until unlmppy 
changes forced them to think. And it is not until we come 
to the Confucius of the Analedb that we jSnd an individual 
vigorously using his moral reason in the full sense. After 
him ethical intelligence comes more and more into play, 
and by the fourth century b.c. the great game of defining 
words had come to Stay. In consequence ever finer ethical 
distinctions came to be made, and in the third century b.c. 
books we find the praCtice of putting two words together. 
So when we find in a certain later seCtion of The Mean-in’- 

^ The Book of Songs is the excellent title given hy Mt. Arthur Waley in his 
book on what has generally been known as the Classic of Odes, 
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action an elaborate li§t of such double-barrelled virtues, 
we draw the natural conclusion. The Great Learning shows 
traces of the defining habit of mind; but, on the whole, 
its ethical outlook is both simple, in fa£t, a little old- 
fashioned, and yet at the same time impregnated with the 
new ConfucianiSt universalization of the old semi-tribal code. 

(3) The hall mark of the new reasoning mind as seen in 
Confucius and his successors is its use of ku and tse^ both 
of them having the force of the conjunfiion of western 
grammar. Before these minds got to work ku and tse^ 
as found in the Book of Songs^ were used with the force of 
nouns, the one meaning important affair or aflfeirs, the other 
a pattern. Then with the enlightenment came the need for 
expressing the causal conneffion between events. Event 
A happened, and as a result (ku) event B happened. Tse, 
on the other hand, is illu^ated by ‘if A, then B, according 
to the pattern in my mind’ (? the pattern of reason). 
That process of thought is what we c^ making an mfer- 
ence and is very different from seeing the efifeft of a caxise. 
It involves a hypothesis, sometimes expressed by the ju 
chara^ter at the beginning of the fir§t sentence; and the 
second sentence has the force not of a ^atement of faft, 
but of a conclusion in reason which may not be sub- 
stantiated by present experience but is ideally true. The 
diStinftion between the two terms is very well brought out 
by two developments. One was introduced by Mo Ti, 
who, when he wanted to State a general conclusion, intro- 
duced it with ^kuyue¥ or ku wo ymh^ ‘therefore I affirm.’ 
Thinkers of every school came to use this kuyuehy very 
often in an impersonal way, ‘therefore it is affirmed/ 
The other development, to be seen particularly in third 
century b.c. books, was the praftice of leaving out tse 
altogether; in other words, in the discussion of praflised 
logicians, the inference was clear from the nature of the 
Statements, so the introduftory particle was left out. 

In our two books ku and tse occur continually, but ku 
yueb occurs in The Great Learning and in the B part of The 
Mean-in-atiion^ not in the A part. In the B part also we 
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have an example of tse being left out. In the A part it is 
scrupulously used to introduce each inference. The Great 
Jjeaming is specially interesting, because it makes very little 
use of tse. It favours the really old-fashioned erh hou 
(afterwards) to introduce the result, and pi (for certain) 
in the middle of the sentence. This usage occurs occasion- 
ally in the sophists’ works, and there, as elsewhere, for the 
most part in a religious conneflionk Thus erh^ hou^ and pi 
all appear to be cimafteriStic of the religious mind. 

Another development is traceable with so yi^ which in 
the earlier books always denotes ^the means by which. 
Then, as time went on, it wa^ used apart from human beings 
and the means they used^to achieve their ends. It denoted 
also the process by which . . . and in this conneflion we 
note that Mencius (end of fourth century) in speaking of 
causes says sometimes wu fa (for no other cause). These 
refinements demontoate much greater precision of thought 
and expression in relation to causation and process. In 
Mencius also comes so yiy used to express identity and 
essence, e,g. that which constitutes A as A; a usage which 
reminds us of Aristotle on his charafteriStic war-path of 
analysis. This laSt usage occurs in the B part of The Mean- 
in-ahion. In the A part it does not occur, but the meaning 
of * process by which’ does. In The Great Learning neither 
occurs. When the author wants to express process he 
uses the metaphor of root {peti) and branches (mo). Also 
when he wants to say ^ consists in,’ as in the opening sentence 
of the book, he says, with admirable simplicity, *in’ (tsai), 

(4) Since the art of reasoning to any degree involves some 
power of comparing this objeft with that, and since primitive 
man could hardly have survived at all unless he had been 
able to compare himself with other beings Stronger or more 
speedy than he was, therefore we may feel confident that 
eapressions denoting comparison appear quite early in 
a language. That, however, does not mean that such 
expressions would show any very developed power of 
discrimination in comparing. An early society could go a 
long way in developing and refining its culture without 
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being Stirred to make more than quite simple classifications 
such as putting like next to like in one’s mind and 
coining a generic word for them. In the Book of Songs the 
expressions for comparison, and shih^ do not lend 

themselves to more than vague resemblances. The poets 
of these three hundred and fifteen poems had the authentic 
poetic gift of seeing upon vivid similes,’^ but they were 
not concerned with making clear the extent of likeness 
between a simile and the thing it described. Nor, appar- 
ently, did they have any clear idea of using an imaginary 
occurrence to describe an adhial one. The Confucius of 
the Analogs was able to do this. He illustrated his theories 
in this way, and he had a special phrase, pi or piyii (by way 
of illustration), for introducing the sentence. too, is 

seen in the AnaleBs to be taking on a more precise meaning, 
^equivalent to . . .’ There is evidence also that the two 
commonest terms, jil and jo^ came then and later to be 
distinguished along the lines of ‘as if’ and ‘like’; a very 
important diStinflion, the one expressing a somewhat 
fanciful comparison, the other an a£kial likeness. 

These usages occur in The Mean4n-aUion (both parts), 
but are not, with the exception oi yu and jo, part of the 
author’s Style in The Great Learning. As to the fourth and 
fifth centuries’ passion for defining and classifying with 
meticulous accuracy, the only signs of this in connefdon 
with comparison are in the B sedHons of The Mean-in-a^ion. 

^ Yii and jo figure prominently in Professor Karlgren’s admirable Study, 
On the Authenticity and Nature of the Tso Chuan (Goteborg, 1926), but from a 
different angle of Study. The book is invaluable for language Studies of 
this kind, as also are the Harvard-Yenching series of Indexes. Cp. also 
Professor Duyvendak’s The Book of Lord Shang (London, 1928), p. 1 5 1 et seq. 

* A good example of this is ‘backbone’ {chi) used by one poet to express 
logical connexion: ‘I cry aloud these words: there is lun (a binding thread) 
to them, there is chi (a backbone) to them.’ — ^Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. IV, 
Pt. II, Bk. iv, ode 8. Lun came later to denote the great binding relation- 
ships of mankind. With this example before us we may conjefhire that 
mankind owes much to its poets in learning to express logical conneftion, 

® Cp. F. M. Comford, From Kelipon to Philosophy, p. 132. The question of 
‘likeness’ originating in ‘blood-kinship’ is one requiring examination^ e.g. 
has the pU (woman) component in ju (like) anything to do with matrilinear 
descents? 
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The interesting and significant thing is that author 
A clearly went a good Step farther than Confucius in 
examining below tibe surface of things, in contrasting 
appearance and reality. But nowhere do we find in the A 
part the expression so common in the later writers, ‘the wet 
(exterior) . , . the net (interior) . . Now in The Great 
Tueaming this contrast is made in more than one passage 
with the facility of long pradtice. Clearly it was a part of 
the current coin of ConfacianiSt thought by the time the 
book was written. 

To sum up on these four headings, the evidence from 
language points very definitely to the conclusion that both 
works were produSs of an age before the sophists really 
got to work, and, of course, after Confucius, i.e. somewhere 
between 450 and 300 b.c. But when we ask which of the 
two books was prior to the other, the evidence becomes 
confliding. Some language features of The Great Learning 
point to its being the later work, others to its being the 
earlier, and we have to look elsewhere for* more decisive 
evidence. 


The Purpose behind ‘ The Mean-in-a^ion’ 

Pan Ku, the historian of the First Han Dynasty, had the 
idea that in Chou times no book was written except under 
the aegis of some State department. Although he was 
undoubtedly wrong with regard to the writings of the last 
three centuries of Aat era, yet he was right in a sense with 
regard to earlier times. Roughly speaking, the only people 
who knew how both to read and write were the Ju, and 
they were all in some lord^s service. What they wrote was 
either annals or notes on ritual or on divination. Then 
came Confucius, and his disciples developed a new Style 
of writing, the cbing composition, i.e. the recorded sayings 
of a teacher. It was, as the reader will remember. Mo Ti 
or his disciples who Started dealing with one subjeft at a 
time in composition. 

The significance of this for us here is that our two books 
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are each a combination of the ching form and the lun (essay) 
fo*rm. Certainly the author (or authors) of The Mean-m- 
action had something to say on a very definite subjeS, and 
the same is true of Ae author of The Great Learnings though 
his subjeft was of considerably wider scope. 

We will take The Mean-in~a^ion fir^ and trace the course 
of the argument. The firSt chapter, in some ways an intro- 
duflion, in others an appreciation, is so clearly the work of a 
later hand that we need not trouble with it here. Then 
there comes a series of quotations from Confucius, all dealing 
with aspefrs of the chung (the mean) or chmg-ymg (the mean- 
in-a£tion). Plainly our author is concerned about a true 
way for man, and this way for him is a middle way. Then 
he begins to use his own words, and what he emphasizes 
is that this Way is the same for the peasant man or woman 
as for the nobleman and the sage. The former can §tart 
in the Way, the latter can never exhaust its possibilities. 

This was certainly worth saying in the days in which this 
thinker lived. But to prove his point he makes a Statement 
which is just as remarkable, if not more so. It is that vaSl 
as the sky and earth are, yet they Stop somewhere, but man’s 
questing mind can go beyond these material limits. With 
regard to supreme greatness or, at the other end of the 
scale, supreme smallness, the world of the Great Society 
does not exhauSt their possibilities. 

Having for a moment broken into the field of meta- 
physics, the author goes on to expound this common and 
inexhaustible Way for all men. It is discernible in the 
finite duties of daily life and in the infinite implications of a 
solemn religious sacrifice, impalpable spirit being juSt as 
real (ch^eng) as human beings. From this he passes to the 
heroes of antiquity. They were persons, each having more 
power of personality (te) than the ordinary man; and it was 
because they had this outstanding power that by the Will 
of Heaven they came to be kings and rulers. Further, 
the really great man’s influence does not cease with his 
death, as is seen in the case of King Wen. He was son to 
the great Wang Chi, and father to the great King Wu and 
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(even greater) Duke Chou. Thus came the Chou order of 
civilisation with its basic rituals, the worship of Shang Ti 
(God) and the worship of ahce^ors. 

A philosopher, this man, in our we^em classical sense. 
He passes from ethics to metaphysics and then to history, 
for tds Mean-in-adHon muSt be put to the teSt of paSt experi- 
ence. Now he considers it in relation to right govern- 
ment. Again he uses the argument from history. The 
great Chou order of civilisation depended for its existence 
not only on its founders, but on the men who were en- 
trusted with the task of making it work. With the right 
men, the men of the Way, it worked, without them it did 
not. And the right men were those who had the universal 
qualities of charafrer essential for the common man as for 
the great king. Among these filial piety Stands highest, 
for the man who is not filial is a man whom no one can 
trust, and without truSt no government can exist. 

So our philosopher comes back to ethics, this time to the 
religious individual, the filial son. He then maintains that 
'^thout sincerity in self-examination, no man can be filial, 
and to achieve this sincerity a man muSt understand the 
Good and be real {cb'en^) in himself. But cFeng-ntss (reaUty) 
is the charafteriStic of Heaven. What, then, about reality in 
man ? It is man^s charafreriStic to be on the way to being r^al. 

From this point on, the argument is concerned with 
expounding the nature of ch^eng-ness, and so demonstrating 
the vital importance of this quality of reality, whether in 
man or in * things.’ It is a metaphysical argument, although 
the author does not lose sight of the common man with his 
Stupidity and weakness. Suddenly, however, we come on 
a second passage of extraordinary philosophical interest 
The author States that effeftual reality in man muSt be 
continuous, and he draws the conclusion that there is no 
limit to its continuity. To prove this he boldly brings it 
into relation with the world of space and time. He sees 
space as limited by the heavens above and the earth beneath: 
but the addition of time to the continuum introduces the 
element of infinity. From this he dares the paradox that 
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reality in man cannot be seen and yet is visible, does not 
move and yet produces changes, is not aftive and yet 
completes. Thus it is like Heaven, unfathomable. 

So far, there seems no break in the argument, and at 
various points there is corroborative evidence of its all 
coming from the mind of one man.^ But at this point a 
change is noticeable. What this change is we shall examine 
in a moment. First we muSt note that later another seflion 
begins with the same words which introduce an earlier 
one on reality in man being the means by which all the 
possibilities in men and things can be realized. In this 
second passage reality is set forth as the essential quality 
which makes civilization. The passage ends with a burft 
of lyrical fervour over the human-heartedness, the un- 
fathomable profundity, the heavenly all-embracingness of 
this reality in man. It seems to me that this might have 
been written by our philosopher. 

Thus, to put it in three sentences, the great idea which 
insisted on being set forth in all its implications was that 
what Confudus had taught about a fun6tioning centrality 
to life as man’s guide, this was true, as prafHcally true for an 
ignorant peasant as it was inexhaustibly true for the wisest 
of men. This funflioning centrality in Ufe, this mean-in- 
a£Hon, is the very reality of the universe, the mysterious 
something which is self-propelling, and the secret of all 
achievement both in human personality and in the growth 
and development of things, and so the link which makes a 
partnership between Heaven and Earth ^d man. Since 
man’s thoughts can reach beyond the material, therefore 
this mysterious something, in spite of its funftioning in space 
and time, muSt be distinguished j&om the material and be 
regarded as supra-materid. 

We come back to the ‘break in the argument.’ In what 

^ Thus, e.g., cb^ eng appears in c, 12 and in c. 20. In the latter case, 
it is true, it appears onlv in the latter part of the chapter, namely after 
the point at which Professor Feng makes author B beg^. But one 
of the chief difficulties I find in makmg the break at that point is that there 
is no obvious break at all in the argument or Style until we come to 
c. 26. 
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sense a break and a change? Fir^t, Heaven and Earth are 
again considered in relation ostensibly to their dimensions, 
but leaving us doubtful whether a material heaven and earth 
are meant or not; a passage exuberant in Style but confused 
in philosophic meaning and arriving at a different con- 
clusion. It is not like our philosopher. Second, there 
follows a very emotional passage on the unique importance 
of ritual. From this the argument proceeds to the unique 
position of the Son of Heaven, who alone can decide on 
ritual and the rules and regulations which give the necessary 
uniformity to the life of the community. True kingship, 
however, muSt pass the teSt of whether it is true to the 
institutions of the sage-kings. Confucius saw ail this, and 
he set forth the Way after the pattern of heaven and earth 
(? Heaven and Earth). He was . . . and there follows 
an extravagant list of his brilliant virtues. Finallv — after 
the passage on civilization with its reintrodudtion of the 
idea of re^ty — ^the argument concludes with rather a medley 
of quotations from the Book of Songs^ given to show that 
true government consists not so much in punishments as in 
the impalpable influence of virtue in the ruler: sentiments 
which remind us of third-century Taoism. 

It is arguable that this point and the other in these 
chapters are compatible witih our philosopher’s position; 
and it is true that in the earlier chapters of The Mea^~m~ 
adHon a sense of the high importance of ritual and govern- 
ment by personality is shown, but not with this emotional 
flow which makes government by the Son of Heaven the 
supremely important thing in the world. Not only so: 
there is iht reference to a Standardization of weights and 
measures, of the width of carts for use on State roads, and 
of the forms of the ideographs. These were all measures 
which we know from reliable sources to have been put into 
effeft by the FirSt Emperor. And also, scattered through- 
out these chapters, there are all sorts of terms and phrases 
which are not found in books before the third century.^ 

^ Vuie Appendix m on suspiciously late terms in cc. r, 26, second half, 
cc. 5 33 to the end. 
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The conclusion stares one in the face that here is a later 
addition to the original work. 

There are, therefore, two great ideas in the book as a 
whole, and the second one burned in the mind of a man 
who had seen, or was aflually seeing, all China unified under 
the rule of the FirSl Emperor. Since unity and efficiency 
were good, he accepted the regime. But he was pro- 
foundly convinced that his Fiihrer mu§t, for his own sake 
as for the sake of the people, abandon his inhuman, totali- 
tarian principles, and put the eternal verities of Confucius’'s 
teaching into pra< 9 dce. This was why he amplified the 
earlier book: he hoped to convert the emperor. 

Thus, author A was a philosopher, concerned with the 
discovery of truth; author B was a high-minded theologian, 
concerned with politics. Two seftions of the book being 
thus distinguished and the latter part being plainly datable 
as belonging to the second half of the third century b.c., 
when was the earlier part written? 

The 'External Et^idence in relation to Author A 

To answer the above question we muSt consider the 
external evidence. That evidence, what there is of it, 
points to Tzu Ssu, Confucius’s grandson and, therefore, at 
the height of his powers in the middle of the fifth century, 
more or less a contemporary of Mo Ti. First, there is 
the Statement by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (145-86 b.c.), a genius of a 
historian (although not always reliable in details), who seems 
to have Studied Confucius’s family history on the spot. 
He says: ‘Tzu Ssu was the author if so) of the Chmg 
Yung^ Alongside that, there is only the evidence in the 
catalogue of the Imperial Library towards the end of the 
first century b.c. There we find the title of a book, 

Ssu^ 25 p^ien ’ (divisions), in the section devoted to Con- 
fucianiSt non-canonical writings, and in the Canon Ritual 
seftion there is mention of a book called ' Chung Yung Shuo^ 
2 pHen^ without giving Tzu Ssu as author.^ 

1 Professor Feng suggests that c. i is one p*ien of this book, and c. 20 
(final seftion) to the end of the book is the odicr 
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Then there is both the universal tradition that T^u Ssu 
was the author, and reference in some Chou books to him 
as a figure in history.^ Adding these Tories together we 
get the impression of a quiet, retiring man who had no 
political ambitions, was learned in ritual, as his grandfather 
was before him, but not prepared to be more than a teacher 
of fir§t principles: in a word, a rather philosophical kind 
of man. The only question is whether a thinker as early 
as Tsu Ssu was in the new age of reason is likely to have had 
the philosophical subtlety of mind that the A part of Tie 
Mean-in-a£tion displays. The answer, of course, cannot be 
put as dogmatically as a plain ‘Yes/ but there is this much 
to be advanced in support^of the belief that a man of Tzu 
Ssu^s time could reach this height. The AnaleSs reveal a 
certain logical acuteness (^ide Anale^^ VI, 23, and cp. V, 8) in 
Confuciuses own mind. Mo Ti had his extraordinary gift 
of logic, and he was more or less of the same generation. 
Further, Chuang Chou, the brilliant Taoi§t writer of the 
fourth century b.c., shows a much more developed sense of 
the relativity of the material universe. What appears in 
The Mean-in-a^on as the idea in its plain, simple beginning 
is there carried to great lengths. Add to this the evidence 
in Mencius.^ 

In the light, therefore, of all the available evidence, 
internal and external, there seems no adequate reason for 
suspefting that Tzu Ssu was not author A, and a good deal 
of reason for believing that he was. 

Who wrote ‘ The Great L^aming^ ? 

Examination of the language of The Great Tsaming^ as 
shown above, produced a radier pulling situation. On 
the one hand, it showed a certain simplicity of thought and 
language which we naturally take as a sign of an earlier 
date. On the other hand, there were signs which pointed 

^Cp. Forke’s Gesebicbfe der Alien Cbinesiscbe 'Bhilosophit (Hamburg, 1927, 
pp. 158-68). 

* Vidi Appendix 00 Txu Ssu in Memus and the Tan Kung, 
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the Other way. As a matter of fafl:, a number of phrases 
crop up in the text which are pretty clearly not early terms* 
Thus, to give three illustrations, there is Strong reason for 
doubting whether the expressions cUi chi yu t^u (lit. its 
pivot, i.e. the mechanics of the situation, is like this), 
and chieh chu chih tao (the way or principle of the measuring 
square) and chung kuo (middle kingdom, meaning the whole 
body of Chinese States) were used before the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Further, the book shows an excellent command 
of the essay form of prose composition — ^praftically every 
sedion Starts with a Statement of what it is about and ends 
with a Statement that that is what has been explained — 
and we have every reason for believing that this literary 
form was not invented before Mo Ti had got into his Stride 
as a teacher. It is safe, therefore, to assume that it was not 
till the fourth century was well Started that thinkers gener- 
ally were alive to the immense utility of this kind of writing. 
The ConfucianiSts appear not to have taken kindly to it, 
but the disciples of Shang Yang, the Legalist, did. On this 
ground the presumption is that The Great Jueaming^ being 
me Style of book it is, could not have been produced before 
about the middle of the fourth century. This fits in with 
its quoting from the Shu Ching (Book of Document^). 
There is reason for supposing that this praftice did not 
Start before the fourth century. 

In the light of the literary approach we are now in a 
position to look for the great idea in the authoris mind, 
hoping thereby to find a clue to the problem of date. 
Since the Stages in the argument are for the moSt part 
limpidly clear, there is no need, as in the case of The Mean^ 
in-attion to make an abStraft. It is enough to read 'the 
introdu6tion to the main body of the work, for there we 
find the great idea. It is contained in the words: ^From 
the Son of Heaven right down to the common people 
there is unity in this, that the bringing of the individual 
self into flower is of root importance.* The sentence has 
obviously been composed with immense attention to mak- 
ing it impressive. And then, almost immediately after— 
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according to the pre-Sting order — come the words: 
wei chih pen^ wei chih chih chihyeh (this means knowing the 
root, this means the height of knowledge). I submit that 
what drove the author to write was his burning conviftion 
that this flowering of moral personality was the basic thing 
in life, and that this flowering could not eventuate in a man 
unless he set himself to acquire knowledge and to keep 
on acquiring knowledge. 

This is the firft clue we get, and as a clue to the problem 
of date it does not take us very far. Any follower of 
Confucius might be expefted to express such a convidtion 
at any time from the fifth to the third century, and for that 
matter in any age since. We pass, therefore, to a Study of 
the main body of the book, and here no passage seems to 
disclose a particular dominant purpose in the writer until 
we come to the laSt sedtion. There we find: ‘Win the 
people, and the country is won; lose the people, and the 
country is loSl. . . . Te (pow:er of moral personality) is 
the root, wealth is the branch.^ These weighty sentences, 
together with the disproportionate length of this final 
seSion of the book, reveal a passion of denunciation 
against the position that wealth is the be-all and end-all 
of government. 

I submit that this furnishes us with the clue we need 
to the date of the book’s produdlion. The author sets up 
yi (justice, ? righteousness) as the great means to national 
and international well-being. The book ends with ‘profit 
is not to be taken as (real) profit; righteousness is to be 
taken as real profit.’ AgainSt that set the Legalist position 
in words attributed to Shang Yang (died 338 b.c.), the first 
pronounced Legalist with a philosophy of the State, ‘What 
I call profit is the root of righteousness.’ Compare also 
the two following sentences, the first firom The Great 
Learnings the second &om the Shang the book embody- 
ing the tradition of Shang Yang’s teaching: (i) ‘In the 
Odes it is said: “Blessings on our lord, father and mother 
to his people. What the people like, he likes; what the 
people dishke, he dislikes.’” (2) ‘'^JJTiat the present age 
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calls yi is the establishment of what people like and the 
abolition of what they dislike. ... If the teaching given 
to the people is that of ji, then they will be lax, and if they 
are lax, then there will be anarchy.^ Then let the Student 
read over the two books and note the Strongly controversial 
tone of both, the ethically-minded ConfucianiSt on the one 
side, and the wholly materially-minded power worshipper 
on the other, and mark how the latter scorns knowledge 
and the flowering of personality. It is difficult to believe 
that the two books were not produced in the same age. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in The Great Learning 
to show that the audior has made up his mind againSt the 
diStinSive philosophy of the Legalists. He does not use 
their word fa (a law) at all. Nor is there any indication 
that he knew of the catastrophic end to which Shang Yang 
came. If we want to make the two men more or less con- 
temporaries, it is safer to assume that our author knew about 
Shang Yang in the day of his triumph when he had built 
up the resources of Ch’in State, and then, by an a£fe of 
dastardly treachery defeated his own native land of Wei, 
and made Qi% the dominant power in the Great Society. 
A suitable date would be some time between 3 50 and 340 b.c. 

We reach this conclusion with the help of the great idea 
of the book, the diStinflive ConfucianiSt combination of 
growth of moral personality with the extension of learning, 
and the charafteriStic attack on the two-headed hydra that 
might is right and profit is right. Can we, with this clue, 
identify the author? That, alas, seems impossible. The 
only two traditional theories as to the authorship attribute it 
to Tzu Ssu or Tseng Ts’an. Owing to their early date, 
fifth century, both theories create difficulties, and when we 
examine the external evidence there is very little to be 
advanced in their favour. On the other hand, we can 
improve our acquaintance with our unknown author by 
one further Step. As the Study of the language showrs, 
there is a simple, one might even say archaic, dement in 
its Style. Not only so, as prose it is highly diStindtive for 
its pedagogic tone and fhe way the sentences lend themselves 
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to repetition. Parts of the Mohi^t classic, the Book of Mo 
have the same ^le, and, since we know from a later 
writer of excellent credibility, that the Mohi§t communities 
were in the habit of chanting their sacred book, we have 
corroborative evidence of the pra£tice in the fourth century. 

The que^on is, for what sort of pupils our good peda- 
gogue made his text-book. The obvious answer is for 
young lordlings in some feudal court, for instance, Ch’i or 
Lu. There can be very little doubt but that they were 
taught, and, to judge by the exaggerated ideas Han writers 
had about late-Chou education, were taught in quite 
schola^c fashion. These young men were destined to 
hold high office in the State, one of them to be the head of 
it. In those days it was highly important that the country’s 
leaders should be not only inaru<9:ed in the code of chivalry, 
but also in the principles and pradHce of efficient govern- 
ment. On the other hand, these young men could hardly 
have taken to much intelleSual discipline, or have been 
easily interested in scholars’ questions. They had their 
hunting and shooting (archery) and the Mke to attrafl: them. 
It was necessary to teach them with plain affirmations 
and vivid illustrations. Hence The Great 'Learnings a book 
which shows as no other classical book does the mind and 
technique of a bom teacher. 



TEXTS OF ^THE MEAN-IN- ACTION’ AND 
^THE GREAT LEARNING’ 


^The Mean-in- action’ 

The edition of The Mtan-in-aHion on which the following ttanslation 
is based is Juan Yiian’s famous edition. Sung Pen Sbib Sang Ching Cbu 
Shu Fu Cbiao an Chi. Since at certain points I have made sectional 
divisions which differ from those made by Chu Hsi, I have put his 
chapter numbers in parentheses. This, I trugt, will be convenient 
for any English Student reading Legge’s edition of the text with 
translation and notes alongside this work. 

Section I. An Appredation of Tzu Ssu’s Mean-in-a^ion 
by a Later Scholar. 

(c. I.) That which Heaven entru^s to man is to be 
called his nature. The following out of this nature is to 
be called the Way. The cultivation of the Way is to be 
called in§tru<9don in sy^ematic truth {chiao ) . The Way, it may 
not be abandoned for a moment. If it might be abandoned, it 
would not be the Way. Because this is so, the man of 
prindple (chm t^u) holds himself restrained and keyed up in 
relation to the unseen world [lit. what he cannot see or 
hear]. Since there ismothing more manifest than what is 
hidden, nothing more visible than what is minute, there- 
fore the man of prindple is on guard when he is alone 
with himself. 

5 With the coining of the schools of thought came the idea of 
systems of truth. Thus the word cbiao which in the A.nale^s is 
only used as a verb, *to inStrudfc,’ came by the third century b.c. 
to be used as a noun. An age of free thought leads to dog- 
matizing thinkers, and, after that, when the State recognizes 
one set of dogmas as the truth, its scholars tend to be dogmatic 
theologians. Confucianism became the established religion 
about a hundred years after this seftdon was written. 

The discovery of the individual to himself with new ranges of 
self-consdousness brought home to sensitive spirits the vital 
importance of interior honeSly. Hence the emphasis among 
ConfticianiSts and TaoiSls by the third century on a man in his 
solitude. Compare the early chapters of The Great Ijeaming. 
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To have no emotions of pleasure and anger and sorrow 
and joy surging up, this is to be described as being in a 
^te of equilibrium. To have these emotions surging up 
but all in tune, this is to be described as a State of harmony. 
This State of equilibrium is the supreme foundation, this 
State of harmony the highway, of the Great Society [? civili- 
zation]. Once equilibrium and harmony are achieved, 
heaven and earth maintain their proper positions, and all 
living things are nourished, 

5 Partly through their sense of the rhythm of the Four Seasons, 
partly through their cultivation of music, the Chinese early came 
to attach great importance to the idea of harmony. The political 
troubles of these late-Chou centuries and the cult of family 
religion Strengthened the idea in them. Social harmony be- 
came one of their ^categorical imperatives,^ an ideal which they 
have pursued with much the same difficulty which other peoples 
have experienced. But social harmony alone has never satisfied 
them. They have consistently cherished the aim of being in 
harmony with the great order of Nature, or that superhuman 
clement in Nature which the authors of this book spoke of as 
Heaven. 

Section II. Tzu Ssu invokes Confucius’s Authority for 
the Idea of the Mean in Action. 

(c, 2.) Chung-ni said: ‘The man of true breeding is the 
mean in aSion.^ The man of no breeding is the reverse. 
The relation of the man of true breeding to the mean in 
a£Hon is that, being a man of true breeding, he consistently 
holds to the Mean, The reverse relationship of the man of 
no breeding is that, being what he is, he has no sense of 
moral caution.’ 

(c, 3.) The Master said: ‘Perfedt is the mean in adtion, 
and for a long time now very few people have had the 
capacity for it.’ 

5T0 Confucius the times were oujt of joint. He thought of 
the age which Duke Chou inaugurated in much the same way as 
CathoHcs to-day think of the Mddle Ages. 

^ Assu m i n g that Confucius coined the phrase, it is better here to avoid 
printing it as a technical term. Wc may say that in Tzu Ssu’s vocabulary 
it became a technical term. 
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(c. 4.) The Ma^er said: ‘I know why the Way is not 
pursued. (It is because) the learned run to excess and the 
ignorant fall short. I know why the Way is not under- 
stood. The good run to excess and the bad fall short. 
Amongst men there are none who do not eat and drink, 
but there are few who can really appreciate flavours.^ 

5 The classical philosophers frequently illustrate a poiut by 
reference to the art of cooking. They were plainly very sensi- 
tive to the Strength of man^s appetite for food and drink, and 
they regarded the cook^s art as a sign of civilization, highly 
capable of abuse, but also highly calculated to induce the 
refinement of temperance. 

(c. 5.) The Master said: ‘Alas, this failure to pursue the 
Way! 

(c. 6.) The Master said: ‘Consider Shun, the man of 
great wisdom. He loved to ask advice and to examine 
plain speech. He never referred to what was evil, and 
publicly praised what was good. By grasping these two 
extremes he put into effeft the Mean among his people. 
In this way he was Shun [i.e. a sage-emperor], was he not?’ 

(c. 7,) The Master said: ‘All men say “I know,” but 
they are driven into nets, caughts in traps, fall into pitfalls, 
and not one knows how to avoid this. All man say 
“I know,” but, should they choose the mean in action, 
they could not persist in it for a roxmd month.’ 

(c. 8.) The Master said : ‘ Hui, a real man I He chose the 
mean in action, and, if he succeeded in one element of 
good, he grasped it firmly, cherished it in his bosom, and 
never let it go.’ 

5 Hui was the one disciple who, Confucius felt, really under- 
stood and pradised what he taught. He was deeply distressed 
over Hui’s untimely death. 

(c. 9.) The Master said: ‘The States and families of the 
Great Society might have equal divisions (of land). Men 
might refuse noble Station, and the wealth that goes with it. 
They might trample the naked sword under foot. But the 
mean in adion, it is impossible for them to achieve that.’ 
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5 Wliat precisely Confucius had in mind when he made this 
very discouraging ^tement, is very difficult to suggeft. Obvi- 
oudy the mean in action mu^t be a wonderful mord achievement 
if the admirable efforts described fail to bring men to the 
required level. The next quotation, perhaps, throws some light 
on the matter, for the good pacific and the good militaria are 
both included in the scope of the ideal. As will appear later, 
this ideal was to Tzu Ssu something wonderful, being both 
transcendent beyond ordinary moral ideas and, at the same time, 
inclusive of all conceivable moral situations. We can, therefore, 
underhand his quoting the enigmatic saying. 

(c. lo.) T!za Lu inquired about strong men, and the 
Master said: ‘Is it toong men of the southern kind (that 
you have in m&id)? The ftrong man of the south is mag- 
nanimous and gentle in instructing people, and he takes no 
revenge for being treated vilely; it is the habit of a man of 
true breeding to be like this. The ^rong man of the 
north lives under arms and dies without a murmur: it is 
the habit of a man of true force to be like this. Hence the 
man of true breeding, how ^eadfaSt he is in his length, 
having a spirit of concord and not giving way to pressure. 
He takes up a central position and does not waver one way 
or another. How ^eadfaSl his strength, for, when there is 
good government, he does not change his original principles, 
and, when there is vile government, he does not change, 
even though his life be at ^ke/ 

(c. II.) The Ma^er said: ‘To unravel mysteries and 
work miracles, that I will not do, even though my name 
should be recorded for ages to come. The man of true 
breeding follows the Way in all his a6is, and it is impossible 
for me, therefore, to abandon the course half-way. Tie man 
of true breeding has faith in the mean in a£Hon. Although 
he live the life of a recluse, unknown to his age, he has no 
regrets. A man muSt be a sage to have this capacity.* 

5 1 t h i nk it may be assumed that G^nfudus did not say this laSt 
sentence. Tau Ssu might perhaps have added it, but it seems to 
me more like the third-century amplifier: cp. Seft. XVI, where 
this amplifier unconsdously reveals the extent to which idoliaa- 
tion of Confudus had gone after two hiindred years. In 
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Confucius’s day, it would appear, men thought of King Wen and 
the like figures of antiquity as the sheng wang^ the sage-kings — 
the Major Saints as we might call them — but they were prepared 
to concede a sort of second-class sage-hood to contemporaries who 
showed exceptional wisdom and benevolence. Even so, Con- 
fucius did not regard himself as being a really sage-like person. 

The above quotations are all to the point. Also some of 
them are verifiable in the Anale£ts^ so that we can feel confident 
that Tsu Ssu was really inspired by his grandfather to think 
along these lines. The reader doubdess will feel that it is all 
very unsy^ematic; and I suspedb that T2:u Ssu was aware that his 
teacher did not possess a systematic mind. But certain features 
of the mean in action have emerged. First of aU, it is presented 
as a tao^ a way, indeed, The Way, of men’s well-being, the truth 
about life in a practical sense, although ordinary learning and 
goodness get it out of the true. 

In the second place, it is not a summary of the highest martial 
virtue, nor of the highest pacific virtue. It muSt include both, 
presumably in some mysterious right proportion. But it is 
nothing to do with miracle-mongering or vtith the praise of men. 
Whatever It is, it is obviously of a transcendent nature. Having 
taken his reader thus far on the authority of his grandfather, 
T2U Ssu now speaks in his own person, or rather in the text 
there comes a passage which is not preceded by ‘The Master 
said.’ Chu Hsi urged that this development of the argument 
came from Tzu Ssu, and clearly Chu Hsi was right. 

Section III. The Material World is Limited, the Way 
Unlimited. 

(c. 12.) The Way of the true man \chun is widely 
apparent and yet hidden.^ Thus the ordinary man and 
woman, ignorant though they are, can yet have some 
knowledge of it; and yet in its perfeflion even a sage finds 
that there is something there which he does not know. 
Take the vaSt size of heaven-and-earth; men can Still find 
room for criticism of it. Hence, when the enlightened man 
{chm ^u) speaks of supreme bigness, it cannot be con- 
tained within the world of our experience. Nor, when he 
speaks of supreme smallness, can it be split up in the world 

^The Chinese word means normally *to spend lavishly.’ With no 
convincing emendation as a port of refuge, the translator can only do his beSt. 
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of our experience into nothing. As is said in the Book 
Songs ‘The hawk beats its way up to the height of heavei 
the fish dives down into the abyss.^ That refers to thing 
being examined from above and from below. Thus th 
Way of the man of principle: its early shoots coming int 
existence in the ordinary man and woman, but in its ult 
mate extent to be examined in the light of heaven-and-eartl 

5 In Chou religion the supreme overlord, the Son of Heavei 
had in his capital an altar to Heaven and an altar to Earth: 
lofty kind of animism. In the new age men came to think quil 
clearly of the visible heaven and solid earth as one vaSt orde 
the universe; but many of them Still retained in their minds tt 
idea of Heaven and of Earth, one or two omnipotent an 
benevolent Wills. This was intelle<fiually confusing, of course 
and it is confusing to us to-day as we read the classic^ literatur< 
for we so often have to doubt what the writer meant, whethe 
Heaven ^d Earth, or heaven and earth, or maybe Heaven-anc 
Earth, or heaven-and-earth. I doubt if Confucius was clear i 
his own mind, but I feel confident that Tm Ssu was. When h 
thought of Will, he said Heaven. When he thought of th 
material universe, he said heaven-and-earth. His amplifier, o 
the other hand, was not clear. Vide Seftion XII. 

We know from the Book of Songs that the order of the univers 
was critici2ed because men suffered. Following this idea c 
limitations to the universe, Tzu Ssu adapts it to his philosophi 
purposes. This heaven-and-earth, the biggest phenomenon o 
our experience, Stops somewhere, but our idea of suprem 
bigness, as of supreme smallness, need not Stop anywhere. Th 
philosophically minded reader should compare this passag 
with Section XI. Tzu Ssu goes deeper there. Here he i 
content with making his point and drawing his moral, namel; 
that one’s view of an3rthing, as, for instance, the material universe 
depends on the angle from which you look at it. So with tin 
Way of the Mean: it is both inexpressibly rare, and also part o 
the common Stuff of life. 

Section IV. Confucius’s Authority invoked to show tha 
the Way of the Mean is one which involves an UnJimitec 
Demand on every sort of Individual, and also is mixed uj 
with Religion. 
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(c. 13.) The Master said: 'The Way is not far removed 
from men. If a man pursues a way which removes him 
from men, he cannot be in The Way. In the Book of Songs 
there is the word, "When hewing an axe-handle, hew an 
axe-handle. The pattern of it is close at hand.” You 
grasp an axe-handle to hew an axe-handle, although, when 
you look from the one to the other (i.e. from the pattern to 
the block of wood), they are very different. Therefore the 
right kind of ruler uses men to control men and attempts 
nothing beyond their correfHon; and fidelity and mutual 
service (these two human qualities) cannot be outside the 
scope of the Way. The treatm^^.nt which you do not like 
for yourself you muSt not hand out to others. And this 
Way for the man of true breeding has four sides to it, in 
not one of which have I succeeded. To serve my father as 
I would have a son serve me as a father, in this I, Chiu,^ 
have failed. To serve my prince as I would have a mini^tei 
serve me as a prince, in this I, Chiu, have failed. To serve 
my elder brother as I would have a younger brother serve 
me as an elder brother, in this I, Chiu, have failed. To be 
beforehand in treating a friend as I would have him treat 
me as a friend, in this I, Chiu, have failed.’ 

5 Mo§t of this paragraph is not corroborated elsewhere as 
Confucius’s own words; out Tzu Ssu has shown himself a 
reliable quoter, so it seems reasonable to assume that the State- 
ments made are from 'the Ma^er.’ Here, then, we see China’s 
‘Fir^ of Teachers’ taking his Stand on that humanist foundation 
for which China has become so famous, notito say, in some 
circles of western thought, notorious. Man’s Great Way oi 
the Soul must be a human way, or perhaps Confucius would have 
preferred our word humane: a humane way. Not the leaS! 
revealing of the Statements here is Confucius’s confession of 
personal failure. And in that connedtion it is important to note 
that Tzu Ssu, an ardent filial-pietiSt and therefore bound to 
proteft his grandfather’s reputation, had no compun&ion in 
quoting the confession. We may say that both men were too 

1 Qhiiu was another name Confucius had, and the one he would use ir 

snealciriO' of 
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deeply concerned for man’s spiritual welfare to have any thought 
for §tained-glass attitudes. 

The axe-handle may at firft sight be a little pu22ling, but really 
it is quite clear and forceful as an illustration. The ordinary 
run of men are the uncarved block and, to use the simile in The 
Great heaming^ need to be carved and polished, to be cut and 
ground smoodi in order that they may fulfil their high end. 
The pattern muSt be a human one. Presumably Confucius had 
Chou Kung and the other sage-kings in mind; but being a 
trained ritualist he might well be thinking also of the ritr^s, 
part religious part social in significance, which for him gave 
spiritual me anin g to the humdrum affairs of daily life. With 
regard to the next paragraph, it is impossible to be sure, but it 
looks as if, with the exception of the laSt Statement, it is T2u Ssu 
speaking for himself. From this point on there is increasingly 
more of T2u Ssu and less of Confucius. 

(c- 14.) The afts of the true man agree with the Station 
in life in which he finds himself, and he is not concerned 
with matters outside that Station. If he is a man of wealth 
and high position, he afts as such. If he is a poor man and 
low in the social scale, he a£te accordingly. So also, if he 
is among barbarians, or if he meets trouble. In fafl, there 
is no situation into which he comes in which he is not 
himself. In a high Station he does not disdain those be- 
neath him. In a low Station he does not cling round those 
above him. He puts himself in the right and seeks no 
favours. Thus he is free from iH will, having no resent- 
ment against either Heaven or men. He preserves an easy 
mind as he awaits the Will of Heaven: (in contrast to) the 
man who is not true, who walks in perilous paths and hopes 
for good luck. As the Master said; ‘In archery there is a 
resemblance to the man of true breeding. If a man misses 
the target, he looks for the cause in himself.’ 

5 Our philosopher is like the artists of later ages. He does 
not follow the pedestrian path of arguing from this to that 
about some abStraft moral ideal. He waits till this feature and 
that of the true man rises clearly in his mind, and so makes a 
pifrure of him, leaving each line of his composition to make its 
own appeal. 
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(C.-15.) The Way of the true man is like a long journey, 
since it mu^ begin with the near at hand. It is Hke the 
ascent of a high mountain, since it mu^ begin with the low 
ground. In the Book of Songs there is: 

The happy union with wife and child 
Is like the music of lutes and harps. 

When concord grows between brother and brother. 

The harmony is sweet and intimate. 

The ordering of your household. 

Your joy in wife and child 1 

The Maiter said : " How greatly parents are served in this T 

5 As he paints his pidhire of the man of the Way, Tzu Ssu 
does not forget that he is engaged in setting forth an argument. 
Having dealt with the near, namely the common ways of life, 
he now proceeds to the distant, the numinous power in religious 
sacrifices. As he thought of this, he visualized the spiritual 
power of personality in the Great Dead. Again he quotes 
Confucius. Whether Confucius in what he said was referring 
to the manes of sage-kings — solemn sacrifices were made to 
such in different States — or to the manes of the various clans’ 
High Ancestors, we cannot be sure. It is a point for the his- 
torians and hardly concerns the general reader. 

(c. 16 .) The Master said: "How irrepressible is the 
spiritual power in the manes 1 Look for them and they are 
not to be seen. Listen for them, and they are not to be 
heard. They are in things, and there is nothing without 
them. They Stir all the people in^the Great Society to faSt 
and purify tiemselves and wear their ritual robes, in order 
that they may sacrifice to them. They fill the air, as if 
above, as if on the left, as if on the right.^ As the Book of 
Songs has it, "The coming of the Spirits! Incalculable. 
And yet they cannot be disregarded.’ Even so is the mani- 
festation of the minute and me impossibility of hiding the 
real {cWen^. 

5 The last sentence is surely Tzu Ssu's. I am tempted to 
translate wei not by the ‘minute,’ but by the ‘invisible,’ but I 


* Cp. the Record of Rites, Li Ch'i {Sacred Books of the Eaff, vol. xxvii, 
p. 412). 
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doubt whether Tot Ssu regarded the Spirits as invisible in the 
sense in which we speak of * things invisible’ in contra^ to 
^things visible.’ The old word 'subtile’ about expresses the 
meaning of weL This summing up by Tot Ssu takes us back 
to his opening words in Section HI where he inferred from the 
spatial limits of the sensible universe that there was something 
more and other than the material. It also prepares the way for 
the consideration later (vide SeOion VIE et seq.) of this hidden 
cpre of reality in the universe, hidden, and yet impossible to 
hide. 

I have had the experience of old scholars, devotees of the 
Chu Hsi intelleaualixation of the original Confiician teaching, 
shaking their heads dubiously to me over this passage. They 
doubted whether such a sympathetic appreciation of sacrificial 
religion was in Confucius’s true vein. For my own part I do 
not doubt. He fought certain features in the religion current 
in his day, and so warned his disciples against spirit-mongering. 
He believed it was better to keep away from that sort of thing. 
But where religion seemed to him part and parcel of high 
ethical endeavour, he was in no sense opposed or indifferent to 
it. Thus he criticised certain phases of filial-piety religion on 
the ground of its low ethical Standard; but, as will appear in the 
next se£Hon, he had a deep reverence for Shun, the Sage-King, 
who was famous for his exquisite filial piety. 


Section V, Outstanding Personality cannot but have 
Wide and Continuing Influence, as is proved by the Hero- 
Saints of Tradition. 

(c. 17.) The Master said: Consider Shun, the man of 
superb filial piety. By the virtue in him he was a sage. 
In his dignity he was Son of Heaven. In his wealth he 
owned all within the four seas. Temole sacrifices were 
made to him, and his memory was cherished by his descen- 
dants.^ Thus it is that out^anding personality is bound 
to obtain its position of authority, its wealth, its fame, and 
its lasting life. For thus it is that Heaven, as it gives life 
to all creatures, can be surely tru^ed to give to each what 


^ Since these words of Confucius’s do not occur elsewhere, it is impossible 
to be sure where the quotation ends. 
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is due to its basic capacity. And thus it is that the well- 
planted is nourished and the ill-planted falls prolate. 

The Book of Songs has the word : 

Hail to our sovereign prince ! 

How gracious is his personality ! 

He has put the people to right: he has put his men to right. 

Heaven has vouchsafed its bounty to him. 

Heaven has protected him and appointed him king; 

Heaven’s blessing is his, not once but again and yet again. 

Thus it is that the naan of superb personality is bound to 
receive the commission from Heaven. 

5 The legend of Shun is one of the mo^ touching in Chinese 
hagiography. He came of poor peasant Stock. His father was 
blind and of a mulish disposition. His mother died when he was 
young, and his Stepmother was a termagant, her son arrogant 
(vide Yao Tien). He spent himself in providing for them — when 
the field work was too much for him, the wild beaSts came and 
helped him — and all he earned from his labours was the hatred 
of his family. In Mencius he is described as going out into the 
fields and crying aloud to pitying Heaven: ‘What is it in me that 
makes my father and mother have no love for me? ^ The Sage- 
Emperor Yao, looking for a successor to the throne, chose him 
rather than appoint his own son or one of the great officers. 

With regard to the ‘commission from Heaven,’ the Chou 
conquerors of the Yellow River area cultivated the idea that 
they had such a commission to destroy the Yin overlordship. 
Confucius firmly believed in this and helped to make the idea 
what it came to be, the central dogma of Confudania politi- 
cal philosophy. That philosophy, so imbued with religious 
elements, saw a great pattern in history. Whenever a royal 
line became decadent and the people suffered from tyranny 
and incompetence, then that line lo§t its commission and Heaven 
appointed another man, one of outStandiag to found a new 
line or ions of Heaven. Tzu Ssu’s mind moved in this direftion. 

(c. 18.) The Ma^er said: ‘The only man who has been 
without sorrow is King Wen.^ He had Wang Chi for 
father and King Wu for son. The father laid the founda- 
tion, and the son built on it. King Wu thus inherited from 

^ For an example of the way in which the ritual revivalists in their times 
rhapsodized on King Wen, cp, Kecord of ZJtes^ Bk, VI, Section i. 
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a line of kingly men, T’ai Wang, Wang Chi, and King 
Wen. Once he had buckled on his armour, the world was 
his, for (although he rebelled') he suffered no loss to his 
world-wide reputation. In dignity he became the Son of 
Heaven, in wealth he owned all within the four seas. 
Temple sacrifices were made to him, and his memory was 
cherished by his descendants.’ 

It was in his old age that King Wu received the Com- 
mission, and it was Duke Chou who carried to completion 
the virtue in King Wen and King Wu. The rite reserved 
for sacrificing to a Son of Heaven he used for sacrificing to 
his (non-royal) forbears. And this rule in ritual was ex- 
tended to the feudatories and great officers and was applied 
in every rank of society down to the minor officials and the 
common people. If the father was a great officer and the 
son a minor official, then the father was buried with the 
rite of a great officer, but afterwards was sacrificed to with 
the rite of a minor official. If the father was a minor official 
and the son a great officer, then the father was buried with 
the rite of a minor official, but afterwards was sacrificed to 
with the rite of a great officer. The prafHce of mourning 
for one year was extended to a great officer, of mourning 
for three years to a Son of Heaven. lu the case of mourn- 
ing for a father or a mother, there was no difference for the 
noble or the commoner. The praftice was the same. 

5 Some readers may feel that all this is very remote. After all, 
we are not living in a feudal society— though Marxists affirm 
that we are — ^nor are we ancestor-worshippers. True, in our 
recently founded democracies the tendency is to be far less 
anceSlor-conscious than the Chinese were two thousand years 
ago and are to-day. But Tzu Ssu’s point here is not merely 
one for ancestor-worshippers. He was concerned with the 
question of continuity, continuity of individual personality in 
the continuing life of a society. His grandfather had impressed 
it on him that Duke Chou, the saintly Statesman of old whose 
solemn memorial sacrifices the young T 2 u Ssu probably had 
watched with awestruck eyes, was the hero to whom they all 
owed the great Chou order of society and the beSt institutions 
in their country of Lu. Personally I am reminded’ of the 
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Roosevelt-Willkie ele£Hon and grandfathers impressing on their 
grandsons how the glorious Constitution of the United States 
goes back to Jefferson, and so to Washington. Jefferson looks 
to me a little like America’s Duke Chou and Washington like 
King Wu who suffered no loss to his reputation in spite of lead- 
ing a rebellion. I suppose that to ninety per cent of the re- 
ligiously minded, the American Constitution, the constitution 
of American society. Stands for something which helps them to 
believe in. the continuity of their individual lives : their lives, 
and their children’s lives. That is Tzu Ssu’s point, except that 
we must realize that to him this power of spiritual continuity 
existed with high sacramental reality in the great personality. 
It is the great personality which carries on, is in men’s blood 
and bones. 

I hope my reader has marked the equalitarian Strain in Tzu 
Ssu’s thought. The culmination of this paragraph is that in 
Duke Chou’s order of society, aristocratic though it was, when 
it came to children mourning for their parents, there were no 
distinctions of rank. The historian may well suspeCl that that 
was not a hundred per cent true of Tzu Ssu’s society. But it 
was near enough to the truth to warrant Tzu Ssu’s thinking of 
mourning for parents in the way he does. 

(c. 19.) The Master said: 'How wide an influence King 
Wu’s and Duke Chou’s filial piety had.’ Filial men are 
those who are well able to follow up what the men before 
have willed, and preserve what they have undertaken. 
In the spring and the autumn they repair their ancestral 
temples, arrange the sacrificial vessels, set in order the 
ceremonial robes, and offer the seasonal meats. The ritual 
of the temple is the means by which the line on the male 
side and the line on the female side are kept diStmfl:. The 
gradation of titles is the means by which higher and lower 
ranks are defined. The diStin&ons of office are the means 
by which the worth of men is marked. In the pledging 
rite those of low Station present the cup to those of high, 
and thus a place is made for the common man. At the 
festal board white-haired old men have their places, and 
by this means differences of age are observed. To main- 
tain one’s ancestors in their proper shrines, to carry out their 
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rites, to play their music, to reverence those whom they 
honoured, to love those closely related to them, to serve 
the dead as they were served aUve, to serve those who are 
no more as they were served when they were here : this is the 
height of filial piety. Let (a ruler) only grasp the signifi- 
cance of the rites at the altars of Heaven and Earth and 
those in the ancestral temple, and government will become 
(as easy) as pointing to the palm of the hand. For the rites 
to Heaven and Earth are means by which service is rendered 
to Shang Ti, the rites in the temple are the means by which 
(grateful) offerings are made to those from whom we 
t^ve sprung. 

5 Shang Ti (lit. Above Ruler) appeared to the Protestant 
missionaries of the nineteenth century to approximate so nearly 
to the meaning of ‘God’ that it was adopted by moSt of them. 
The earlier Catholic missionaries used T^ien Chu (Heavenly Lord). 
In classical-era ConfucianiSt works Shang Ti occurs fairly fre- 
quendy, mainly in the Book of Songs and Book of Documents 
(Shang Shu)y though nothing like so ffequendy as THen (Heaven). 
Ti goes back to die Yin era, being used then in reference to an 
earthly overlord. What the relation of Shang Ti to T^ien was in 
classical times, why, for example, the one term may be used in 
one sentence and the other in the next sentence, is one of the 
most difficult problems in Chinese Studies. AU I dare commit 
myself to here is that when using Shang Ti writers, on the whole, 
speak more anthropomorphicaUy and anthropopathically than 
when using T’ien. I have a conje^re that in mid-Han times there 
was a movement in court circles towards theocracy,^ and in 
this connexion there was a revival of the old term Shang Ti — 
but that the movement failed. I surmise that the term had 
private-minded associations which set the beSt scholar thinkers 
against it. 

Section VI. The Governing of Men. 

(c. ao.) This sedlion is a long one with various aspefls 
of the subjeft clearly distinguished. I have, therefore, 
spHt it up into four subsections. 

(i) The Primary Need for Men who can Govern. 

^ Cp. Pai Hu Tung Yi by Pan Ku, c. i. 
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(par. I .)The Duke Ai^ asked advice as to governing, and the 
Ma^er said: "King Wen’s and King Wu’s sy^em of govern- 
ment is revealed in the.hi^orical records, (par. 2.) It is 
this: with their kind of men the system worked: without 
their kind of men it came to an end. (par. 3.) Man’s right 
way is to be prompt in good government as the earth’s way 
is to be prompt in making things grow. Thus, good 
government is like the speed with which some reeds grow, 
(par. 4.) For this reason good government depends on the 
men (who govern). Such men are obtainable on the basis 
of their personality. The cultivation of personality is on 
the basis of the Way. The cultivation of the Way is on 
the basis of human-heartedness. (par. 5.) To be human- 
hearted is to be a man, and the chief element in human- 
heartedness is loving one’s relations. So it is with justice: 
it is to put things right, and the chief element in it is employ- 
ing worthy men in public service, whil^ the degrees in 
kinship and the grades of office are the produfl: of the estab- 
lished order of procedure, (par. 6.) (Unless those in the 
high ranks of society can capture the confidence of those in 
the lower ranks, they cannot gain the support of the people 
for their administrative measures.) ^ (^ar. 7.) Thus it is 
that the true ruler muSt not fail to cultivate his self; and, 
having it in mind to do this, he muSt not fail to serve his 
parents; and having it in mind to do this, he muSt not fail 
to have knowledge of men; and, having it in mind to have 
this knowledge, he muSt not fad to have knowledge of 
Heaven. 

5 Here is the famous CoofucianiSt philosophy of government 
widi its basic principle set forth: government muSt be by the 
personal example and influence of those who govern, and, if 
they are to achieve this, they muSt fit themselves accordingly. 


1 It was the Duke Ai who was responsible for Confucius, by then an old 
man, being recalled from his exile. To judge by several records, as they 
purport to be, it became in time a favourite practice to compare conversa- 
tions between the Duke and the aged Sage. Cp. e.g. Record of ‘Riies {Sacred 
Books of the Ea0, vol. xxviii, pp. 25 5 et seq,) and the Ta Tat JLt Chi. 

2 1 accept Professor Feng’s suggestion that this sentence, which is duplicated 
near the end of this section, is not required here. 
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This principle is sometimes criticized to-day, by Chinese thinkers 
as well as we^ern, on the ground that it is too idealistic. The 
critics would seem to forget two things. One is that the theory 
was produced in that North China society at a time when it was 
suffering from Stark individualism and unprincipled chauvinism, 
and that for a hundred and fifty years it was contested by powerful 
thinkers and men of action and, after that, its supporters were 
subjefiled to the scorn of the freebooting general who made him- 
self the first Han Emperor. The theory managed to survive. 
The other thing is that, however much the world’s bullies and 
fame-merchants and sensualists may dislike it, this may be the 
cold truth about man in society, and thus that there is no other 
way, as we might have been expe^ied to learn from all the wars 
and other lesions in our bodies politic. 

The phrase which I translated ‘growing reeds’ is Chu Hsi’s 
interpretation of the text. The older commentaries did not 
emend the text. They agree with Ch’eng K’ang-ch’eng, whose 
explanation was that the author knew of a certain species of bee 
called p'u lu which took the mulberry caterpillar’s young and 
fed it and so turned it into a fu lu. This is rather an attractive 
interpretation, making government a matter of changing men; 
but in the light of the context and the emphasis on promptness, 
Chu Hsi’s rendering is to be preferred. 

(2) Those Aspefts of Government which concern 
Everybody. 

(par. 8.) There are five things which concern every- 
body in the Great Society, as also do the three means by 
which these five things are accomplished. To explain, the 
relationship between sovereign and subjefil, between father 
and son, between husband and wife, between elder and 
younger brother, and the equal intercourse of friend and 
friend, these five relationships concern everybody in the 
Great Society. Knowledge, human-heartedness, and forti- 
tude, these three are the means; for these qualities are the 
spiritual power in society as a whole. The means by which 
this power is made eflFefldve is unity. 

(par. 9.) Some people know these relationships by the 
light of nature. Others know them by learning about 
them from a teacher. Others, again, know them through 
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hard experience. But once they all do know them, there 
is unity. Some people pradtise these relationships with a 
natural ease. Others derive worldly advantage from their 
praftice of them. Others, again, have to force themselves 
to praftise them. But once they all have achieved success 
in pradHsing them, there is unity. 

^ar. lo.) The Mailer said: ‘To love to learn is to be 
near to having knowledge. To put into praftice vigorously 
is to be near to being human-hearted. To know the flings 
of shame is to be near to fortitude.^ (par. ii.) So we may 
infer that the man who knows these three things, knows 
how to cultivate his self. When he knows how to do that, 
it may be inferred that he knows how to rule other in- 
dividuals. And, when he knows how to do that, it may 
be inferred that he knows how to rule the whole of the 
Great Society with its ^tes and families. 

5 This man, Tzu Ssu, i$ indeed a realist, in one part of his 
thinking, at any rate. Admitted that he assumes that man is an 
ethical being and that a society of men muSt embody some sort 
of particular moral power, or it has no unity to it, and that a 
society cannot embody this power unless moSt of its members 
have knowledge, human-heartedness, and fortitude. But he 
makes these assumptions on the basis that every man’s life 
consists in relationships. He has juSt said that we muSt know 
men, i.e. know what they are, and so muSt know Heaven. 
These five relationships, therefore, are for him the given thing 
in man’s life. They are the initid fafe*in the light of which 
ethical dispositions are seen to be means to ends. Does, for 
example, human-heartedness make a king more able to be king 
in relation to his subjefts? Does it make the subjects each more 
able to be subjects in relation to their king? That is the teSl 
to be applied to human-heartedness as also to knowledge and 
fortitude. And this te§t is not merely in regard to that rdation- 
ship, but also in regard to a man being a father to his son, and 


^ I proposed to my colleague, Mr. Wang Wei-ch'eng, that perhaps Con- 
fucius was referring to his own career here, to the time when he was an 
exile and his reputation was under serious suspicion. I suggested that the 
translation would be ‘to experience loss of reputation is to be near to 
fortitude.’ Mr. Wang was greatly, shocked, and I was unable to understand 
on what grounds. 
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a son being a son to his father, and so on through the whole 
range of relationships, including the great equalitarian one 
between friend and friend. And then there is the patent realism 
in the way in which Tza Ssu realises how it takes all sorts to make 
a society, and how every man has a difiFerent lot, some being so 
placed t^t, for example, being a son is the mo§t natural and 
easy thing for them, others being so placed that it is exactly 
the reverse. I suspefl: — one cannot do more, since Tzu Ssu is 
not explicit in the matter — ^that he realked the corollary to his 
position, namely that if the three means do not achieve die ends 
then there muSt be something wrong with a man’s ideas about 
them. The king does not give up trying to be king and a sub- 
jeiEt, etc. — ^he cannot do that because that means giving up living 
— ^but he has to set himself to know better what knowledge, 
human-heartedness, and fordtude are. 

May I suggest that a good deal of our western ethical thinking 
has been vitiated by a tendency to be too idealistic, by men 
thinking in terms of moral ideals rather than in terms of funda- 
mental given relationships? The penalty for doing that is that 
either a man goes on without putting his ideals into praftice, 
juSt waiting for an ideal of affairs, or he tries to make all 
life square with his ideas about justice and love or whatever may 
be the abStra6tions to which he blindly pins his faith. Whilst, 
therefore, we may critici2e T2u Ssu’s list of five relationships and 
three means as incomplete — different cultures with their differ- 
ing Great Traditions may be expedted to throw varied lights on 
these matters — ^we cannot criticize his insistence on fafls being 
faced -first and ideals being tested by concrete reality. 

Nor can we criticize Tzu Ssu’s assumption about unity in 
society. A nation is not a nation unless there is, to use Rous- 
seau’s expression, a general will, and how a society is to get that 
apart from the ordinary relationships of man and man passes 
comprehension. But, of course, unity is not uniformity. How 
could it be with every one’s circumstances different from every 
one else’s? So, if Tzu Ssu had been alive to-day, he would 
surely have opposed the Nazi idea of a regimented uniformity. 
In faft, we can see in Tzu Ssu’s words here an answer to the 
theory of political uniformity which Mo Ti was preaching in his 
day, and which led on to the totalitarian theories of the Legalists. 

(3) The Basic Duties of Rulers. 

(par. 12.) For those whose fundtion covers the whole 
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Great Society or any one of its constituent States, there are 
nine basic duties : cultivation of one’s self, honouring men of 
worth, affectionate treatment of the royal family, high 
respeft towards ministers of State, courtesy towards all lie 
other officers, fatherly care of the common people, pro- 
motion of the hundred crafts, kindly treatment of Strangers, 
enlistment of the fervent loyalty of the fief-holders, 
(par. 13.) Let the self be cultivated, then the Way is estab- 
lished in the country. Let the right men be put into the 
right posts, then mistakes [? in administration] will not 
occur. Let the royal family be treated affectionately, then 
the royal uncles and cousins will bear no ill will. Let the 
ministers of State be held in high respeCk, then there will be 
no vacillation in policy. Let courtesy be extended to all 
the other officers, then the lower ranks will doubly repay 
that courtesy. Let fatherly care be bestowed on the 
common people, then they will gladly obey. Let the 
hundred crafts be promoted, then the resources for ex- 
penditure will be ample. Let Strangers be treated with 
kindness, then men from all parts will be attracted. Let 
the loyalty of the fief-holders be, enlisted, then the whole 
Great Society wiU Stand in awe of the Throne. 

5 This passage gives us a little insight into the various problems 
wi^ which the overlord of this feudal society, or the rulers of 
States who were on the way to become kings, had to deal. 
I tliink we must assume that since the cultivation of the self is 
put first on the list, Tau Ssu States the problems in order of 
relative importance; but there is no need to press this, particu- 
larly as the problem of the fief-holders — one would have fbought 
a very thorny one — ^is put laSt in the series. Perhaps, however, 
T2 u Ssu did this knowing he was being paradoxical, but wishing 
to show that the more important business was to get every- 
body else living happily, since then the fief-holders would get no 
support for any plots to rebel. We know enough of the Great 
Society and its constituent States at that time to understand a 
wise man thinking that nothing could Stop ambitious fief-holders 
from plotting, and the only thing to do was to prevent their 
getting any public support. The special reference to the royal 
family is intriguing to our western minds. There the point to 
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note is that the successor to the throne or to a dukedom was not 
by any means necessarily the eldest son, and there were endless 
intrigues in the palace courts over this son or the other being 
made heir apparent. Filial piety came into this matter, for the 
new king or duke was bound by religion to remember that his 
brothers and uncles and cousins were of the same blood as his 
sacred parents and grandparents. 

(par. 14.) (At the times of solemn sacrifice) when puri- 
fication is to be made and ritual robes to be worn, if nothing 
be done in contravention of the established order of pro- 
cedure (/i), this is the means by which the individual seif 
is cultivated. If intriguers be expelled from court and 
seductive beauties kept well away, if riches be regarded 
lightly and the virtue in men be pri2ed, men of worth are 
thereby encouraged. If high titles together with generous 
allowances be given to the members of the royal family, 
if sympathy be shown with their natural Ukes and dislikes, 
they are thereby encouraged to family affection. If their 
departments be enlarged, and they be given full responsi- 
bility, minivers of ^ate are thereby encouraged. If an 
honest confidence be given to them and allowances be on a 
generous scale, lower ranks of officers are thereby en- 
couraged. If the corvee be used only at the farmer’s slack 
time and the taxes be lightened, the common people are 
thereby encouraged. If daily and monthly trials of skill 
be held, and grants of better rations be given on the merit 
of the work done, the hundred crafts are thereby en- 
couraged. If they be escorted on their return and welcomed 
on their arrival, if those who are men of merit be enter- 
tained and those who are not be given charity, kindness is 
thereby shown to Strangers. If arrangements be made for 
sacrifices in great families whose line of succession has 
been broken, and fiefs which have been extinguished be 
restored, if order be made where anarchy prevails and 
support be given where there is danger from attack, and 
if courts be held at Stated intervals and a generous bounty 
be dispensed at their close with a moderate tribute required 
at their opening, the fervent loyalty of the fief-holders is 
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thereby enlisted, (par. 15.) These are the nine basic duties 
for the men whose funftion covers the whole Great Society 
or one of its ^tes. By the practice of these duties and the 
way in which they work, there is unity. 

5 This passage strikes me as dubious. For one thing, the 
previous passage has about expressed all that seemed required 
on these basic duties. For another, I do not quite see T2U Ssu, 
the philosopher, deeply religious though he was and ritualist at 
that, taking up so exaggerated a position as the one revealed in 
the &st sentence. For a third, the reference to re^oring sacrifices 
in great families whose lines have been extinguished arouses the 
hi^orian’s suspicions. Not that fiefs had not been getting 
extinguished, as we saw in Chapter III of the Introduction, and 
it may be that the reference here is to the sacrifices to the old 
Yin and Hsia kings which were kept up in Chou times. But 
the kuo (States) hardly bears out that interpretation. It is pos- 
sible that the religious side to Tzu Ssu gave him the idea that a 
pious prince would show moSt admirable virtue by restoring 
such sacrifices. On the other hand, I do not know of an aftual 
case of a prince doing this until the Han Dynasty time, when in 
134 B.c. Wu Ti restored the ancestral houses in seven kuo 
(^ide Ch^ien Han ShUy chiian 6). The passage need not, therefore, 
be taken as coming from Tzu Ssu. It is possible it comes from 
his amplifier in the third century b.c., for that first sentence is 
quite in his vein. Also it is possible that a very idealistic ritualist 
of the First Emperor’s time may have thought of him as 
doing this pious and placatory zd:. 

(4) The Necessity for Unremitting Effort and for Truth 
and Reality in the Self. 

(par. 16.) In the transaction of business success depends 
on preparation beforehand: without preparation there will 
be failure. If you decide beforehand what you are going 
to say, (when the time comes, you will not Stutter and 
Stammer; and if you are decided on what you are setting 
out to do, you Will fall into no quandaries. Decide (there- 
fore) beforehand what conduCl should be, and then there 
will be no regrets: decide beforehand what the Way is, 
and then there will be no Umit to the result [? spiritual 
results], (par. 17.) Thus, unless those in the higher 
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ranks of society can capture the confidence of those in the 
lower ranks it is impossible for them to gain the support 
of the people for their administrative measures. But there 
is only one way by which this confidence may be captured; 
for, if friends cannot truSt each other, there can be no 
confidence in the men in the higher ranks. But there is 
only one way by which friends can come to truSl each 
other; for, if men are not dutiful to their parents, there 
can be no truSt between them as friends. But there is only 
one way for men to be dutiful to their parents; for, if in 
rounding in on themselves, they are not true, they cannot 
be dutiful to their parents. But there is only one way for 
a man to have a true and real self; for, if he does not under- 
stand the good, he cannot be true and real in himself. 

5 At one or two points in this Seffcion VI there have been signs 
of a pedagogic mind speaking. In this laSt subseffcion it is very 
apparent. The reader will remember that T 2 u Ssu is recorded as 
having become in his later years mentor to the Duke of Lu. 
He would appear to have thought out the business side of 
administration with some care. 

The final sentences are the turning point of the argument of 
the book as a whole. The metaphysical quality of reality — or 
realness, as the reader muSt be prepared to find it called from 
time to time in this translation — ^now absorbs the attention of the 
author. The term chung-jmg (the mean in action) has not 
figured in the argument since early in the book, and that is a 
fad which the critic muSt take into account. But Tao (the Way), 
which from the beginning has been a synonym for the chung-jungy 
has been constantly in use. In this second and main Stage in 
the argument the aim of the author would appear to have been 
to prove that although man is irrevocably wrapped up in the 
society of men, including the great company of the dead, yet all 
the phenomena of life lead us to visualize one supreme pheno- 
menon, individual personality. Not self-centred individuality: 
whatever may not be clear in the argument, that at leaSt is clear; 
but a person, a man, a woman, as Heaven means them to be — 
though we may doubt whether it ever occurred to the author 
that a woman might be a sage. Having proved this fad and 
with it the unity of life, he now launches out into a philosophical 
inquiry. It is rightly described as philosophical, because he is 
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concerned with establishing the reality which underlies this fad 
of individual personality. But those who are called realists in 
the society of western moral philosophers may be tempted to 
regard T 2 u Ssu as a pure myStic. If they do, it will be curious, 
since he has shown himself fully awake to those everyday 
relationships, not to speak of the seamy side of court life, and 
the hard lot of the peasants, to which the modern realists rightly 
insist due attention must be paid. Whether the author is a 
poet-myStic rather than a philosopher is a question to which the 
reader’s own judgment muSt lead him to find his own answer. 

Section VII. Reality in Heaven and Realness in Man. 

(c. 20, par. 18.) It is the charaderiStic of Heaven to be 
the real. It is the charaderiStic of man to be coming-to- 
be-real. (For a man) to be real [i.e. to have achieved real- 
ness] is to hit the Mean without effort, to have it without 
thinking of it, entirely naturally to be centred in the Way. 
This is to be a sage. To be coming-tp-be-real is to choose 
the good and to hold faSl to it. This involves learning aU 
about liie good, asking about it, thinking it over carefully, 
getting it clear by contrast, and faithfully putting it into 
pradice. If there is any part about which he has not 
learnt or asked questions, which he has not thought over 
and got clear by contrast, or which he has not put into 
praSice, he sets to work to learn and ask and think and o-et 
clear and put into pradice. If he does not get the required 
result, he Still does not give up working. When he ‘ es 
other men succeeding by one effort, or it may be a hundred, 
he is prepared to add a hundredfold to his own ctrurts. 
The man who can last this course, although he is Stupid, 
will come to understand: although he is weak, will become 
Strong. 

(c. 21.) To (be able to) proceed from (the capacity for) 
reainess to understanding is to be ascribed to the nature 
of man. To proceed from understanding to realness is to 
be ascribed to inStrudion in truth. Logically, realness 
involves understanding and understanding involves realness. 

5 The philosophical reader may well want to know whether 
my diStm6tion between Reality and Realness is borne out by 
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the Qiinese in any way* As far as a£fcual words go it is not. 
The same character is used in relation to both Heaven and man. 
But our author makes so clear a diglin6fcion between Heaven and 
man in this conneftion and Stresses that a man normally is only 
on the way to achieve the reality of Heaven, that his human 
counterpart to what is perfefl: in Heaven seems better expressed 
by a slightly different term. The idea came to me when reading 
Leibniz, whom, as the reader knows, I regard as having a 
fundamentally similar metaphysic to Tzu Ssu’s (cp. Introdu6fcion, 
Chapter I). 

There would appear to be a lapse in the logic of the laSt 
paragraph. If it is man’s nature to proceed from realness, or 
rather a capacity for realness, to understanding, then there are 
no circumstances in which inStrufbon is needed. A&ually, to 
judge by the book as a whole, Tzu Ssu’s position clearly is that 
what a man has by nature does not necessarily come to fruition, 
or ‘completion,’ as he would say. Hence, there is an implicit 
assumption that if a man does not proceed to understanding, 
the capacity for realness in him will inevitably be affe&ed. To 
avoid this happening there is scope for chiao (inStruftion, 
education). 

Section Vm. Human Realness in Adion: its Power to 
bring Completion in Development. 

(c. 22.) It is only the man who is entirely real in this 
world of experience who has the power to give full develop- 
ment to his own nature. If he has that power, it follows 
that he has the power to give full development to other 
men’s nature. If he has that power, it follows that he has 
the power to give full development to the natures of the 
creatures. Thus it is possible for him to be assisting 
the transforming, nourishing work of heaven and earth. 
That being so, it is possible for him to be part of a trinity 
of power (heaven, earth, and himself). 

(c. 23.) For, in the second place, with regard to the lop- 
sided man, he can have realness. Assuming there is red- 
ness, the inference is that it takes on form. If it takes od 
form, then it is conspicuous. If conspicuous, then full oi 
light: if full of light, then stirring things: if Stirring things, 
then changing them: if changing them, then transforming 
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them. Thus it is only the man who is entirely real in the 
world of experience who has the capacity to transform. 

5 Fir§t, the opening words of the paragraph are very difficult 
in the Chinese.^ I have taken the liberty, as I did in Se£Hon III, 
of translating fien hsia as ‘ world of experience,’ by which I mean 
sensible experience. There are to me clear signs in The Mean-tn- 
a£Hon of T2u Ssu wanting to express thoughts for which the 
language he had at his command was hardly adequate. This 
applies also to chih (entirely) which I am tempted to translate by 
'unadulterately.’ If T2U Ssu was not a fantastic idealist his 
chih cUeng (entirely real) does not refer to a perfe£i: embodiment 
of Heaven’s reality in man, but to a relative amount of realness 
in him, relative but unadulterated, unvitiated by the opposites 
to knowledge and human-heartedness and courage. It is, I 
would urge, significant that he does not mention the sage here. 

Second, what did the man who wrote these words think about 
man’s nature? Did he regard it as having a natural aptitude for 
goodness or the reverse? The question may not have become a 
sharp issue in his mind as it became, for example, in Mencius’s 
mind, or in the We^ for Pelagius and St, Augu^e. There is 
no sign that Confucius applied his mind to the issue, nor is there 
any sign in this book that T2u Ssu did. But he did realixe the 
simple fa( 9 : of human growth and development, the child becom- 
ing the man, and the development of man’s civili2ation. His 
grandfather taught him to see these things. On the top of this 
he was convinced of Heaven’s Reality and man’s capacity for 
something essentially the same. This, he infers, is the secret 
of true development. And since one man’s world of sensible 
experience is the same as everybody else’s, the man who has the 
capacity of realness is thereby able to reinforce to the fullest extent 
the same capacity in other people. Further, since the world in 
which the seasons change and things grow is the same world as 
the world of men, T2U Ssu infers that if any man anywhere has 
an effedfcual power of realness in him, it mu 5 t aft as a reinforce- 
ment to the fullest extent of the powers of development in 
Nature, where everything has its own natural capacity waiting 
to be developed. 

Third, a great many people have objefted and do objeft to 
the linking of man with the order of Nature in this fashion. At 


^ Cp. Hsm Tfzu, chiian 15, p. 5. 
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the one extreme Legge, a representative of nineteenth-century 
Protestantism, took heaven and earth to be Heaven and Earth, 
and in his comment on this passage (^ide Chinese Classics^ 1893, 
vol i., p. 416) exclaimed: ‘What is it but extravagance thus to file 
man with the Supreme Power/ At the other extreme, thorough- 
going materialistic rationalists would deny that there is any such 
spiritual reality in man, and therefore, although man can assift 
the nourishing powers of Nature, it is only because he is part of 
Nature, on the same footing as animals and plants, driven by the 
same mechanical compulsions which operate in their seasonal 
flourishing and decay. Mr. Bertrand Russell, I take it, would 
say that we can make no assumptions either way; but it would 
be very interesting to know what his ad hoc reply would be to 
the various provocations of this paragraph. Leibniz, it is to be 
hoped, has met Tzu Ssu and Chu Hsi on the other side, and the 
three thinkers have come to an amicable agreement, perhaps 
having St Paul into the discussion with his ‘earnest expedfcation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestations of the sons of God. 

I have some doubts about the end of the passage, from ‘For, 
in the second place* onwards. It looks a little like the Ampli- 
fier, who, as we shall see in Section XII, was not always clear 
in his mind whether he was talking literally or metaphorically. 
However, I have translated as if the words were Tzu Ssu*s. 

Section IX. Human Reakiess in Aflaon: the Ability to 
Foreknow. 

(c. 24.) A charaderiStic of the entirely real man is that 
he is able to foreknow. WTien a country is about to 
flourish, there are bound to be omens of good. "When it 
is about to perish, there are bound to be omens of evil 
fortune. These are revealed in the milfoil and (the lines 
on the shell of) the tortoise. They aflFeft the four limbs. 
"When disa^ers or blessings are on the way, the morally 
good and the morally evil (elements) in a country are bound 
to be known first of all. Thus the entirely real man has a 
likeness to the divine. 

^Shen (the divine) might perhaps be translated by ‘super- 
human,* but we should be no nearer the meaning. Tzu Ssu 
believed in spirits (cp. SeSdon IV), but does not explain where he 
places them exadly in relation to Heaven or to man. 
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The reader who is ignorant of Chinese thought should not be 
too surprised at the reference to divination. He would do well 
to recall such beliefs as are represented by Eryximachus’s ^ate- 
ment in Plato’s Symposium i ^AU sacrifices and the whole pro- 
vince of divination which is the art of communion between gods 
and men — these, I say, are concerned only with the good and 
the cure of the evil love.’ Ju^ before he had said: ‘the wanton 
love, getting the upper hand and affecting the seasons of the 
year, is very injurious and deltru6fcive, and is the source of 
pe^ence.’ (Jowett.) The awakening of the mind to its power 
of self-conscious reasoning does not necessarily destroy beliefs 
in a moral order of the universe. Very often, as was the case 
with T^u Ssu’s age in China, the new powers of the mind are 
extensively used to buttress faith in this order. Thus the dis- 
covery of a wide range to the operation of cause and e£Feft may 
produce, at any rate for the time being, an enhanced belief in 
divination. 

Section X. Realness again in relation to Completion of 
Things. 

(c. 25.) Realness is self-completing, and the way of it 
is to be selftdiredting. Realness is the end as well as the 
beginning of things, for without realness there would be 
no things at all: which is the reason why the true man 
prizes above everything coming-to-be-re^. Realness is 
not merely a matter of an individual completing himself. 
It is also that by which things in general are completed. 
The completing of the individual self involves man-to- 
man-ness (Jen). The completing of things in general in- 
volves knowledge. Man-to-man-ness and knowledge are 
spiritual powers {te) inherent in man, and they are the 
bridge [lit. tao^ way] bringing together the outer and the 
inner. Hence it is self-evidently right that realness should 
funftion continuously. ^ 

5 It is tempting to comment on this, but I have already 
allowed myself overmuch latitude in this second main Stage of 
Tzu Ssu’s argument. If the reader cannot weigh up for himself 
the affirmations here made, any comments of mine would be of 
litde use to him. There is, however, one exception, the cryptic 
remark about bringing together the outer and the inner. I take 
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this to denote the not-self (outer) and the self (inner). That is 
more likely than the alternative interpretation of the material 
world and the spiritual, for there was no dichotomy between 
these two worlds in T2u Ssu’s mind. Also, realness itself would 
surely be for him the obvious bridge linking the material and 
the spiritual. Since jen is one of the ^ands of his bridge of 
harmony between the not-self and the self, I have translated it 
here by man-to-man-ness instead of human-heartedness : for 
the completion of the individual self is not achieved by mere 
fellow-feeling between noan and man but by feelings and 
aspiration plus aftion. Quite how T2U Ssu redded knowledge 
as making for the completion of beings outside oneself is not 
very clear; but perhaps he had some inkling of what knowledge 
(schntid) to-day has done in relation to the world of Nature. 

Section XI. Realness transcends the Material. 

(c. 26.) The result is that entire realness never ceases 
for a moment. Now if that be so, then it must be extended 
in time: if extended in time, then capable of proof: if cap- 
able of proof, then extended in space-length : if extended in 
length, then extended in area: if extended in area, then 
extended in height-visibility.^ And this quality of ex- 
tension in area is what makes material things supportable 
from below: this quality of extension in height-visibility 
is what makes things coverable from above: whilst the 
extension in time is what makes them capable of comple- 
tion. Thus area pairs with earth, height-visibility with 
heaven, and space plus time makes limitlessness. This 
being its nature, it is not visible and yet clearly visible, 
does not (deliberately) €dx things and yet changes them, 
takes no afldon and yet completes them. 

5 A very impressive, though in some respefts very curious, 
chib of inferences relating realness to time and space. It is, 
of course, of great mtereft to find so early a thinker getting down 
to the three dimensions of space. ‘Capable of proof’ presum- 
ably refers to proof on the evidence of the senses. We can see 
how, having these in mind, Tzu Ssu can make his next link in 


1 1 take kao-ming as Ssu’s attempt, with the language at his disposal, 
to express the third dimension, Cp. Han Fez, c. 20. 
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the chain and get from time into space. But the important 
part of the argument is the final conclusion which takes him 
beyond the limited sensible universe into ‘limidessness/ which in 
this context might almost be translated by ‘infinity-eternity.’ 
I confess I do not see exa£dy how the combination of space and 
time could have suggested this conclusion to our philosopher, 
unless the idea of ‘matching earth’ and ‘matching heaven’ 
called up in his mind the idea of a spitit-Eatth and a spirit- 
Heaven. In the language of sacrifices to ancestors a particularly 
exalted personality such as King Wen was said to pe^i (pair with) 
Heaven. If that happened T2u Ssu slipped up in his logic. 
Tzu Ssu was not the only early thinker who had a philosophic 
idea of a space-time universe lying, so to speak, next door to a 
spiritual one. In Chuang Chou, the Taoi^ genius, a hundred 
and fifty years later, the idea crops up again, e.g. in his imagina- 
tive aory of Lieh Tzu: he could ride on the wind with the pre- 
cision of his skill, being away for fifteen days before returning. 
Rarely does a man attain the happiness he had. And yet, 
although he was free from the necessity of walking, there was 
idU something he depended on. But suppose he had been 
borne on the ‘ eternal fitness of Heaven and Earth, driving before 
him the elements as his team while roaming through the realms 
of For-ever, upon what then would he have had to depend?’^ 
I would suggest to Students that Chuang Chou in this chapter 
shows more than one trace of Tzu Ssu’s influence.’ The 
‘takes no aftion . . will surprise readers who have heard of 
the Taoist wu-wei (inaftion). Cp. Appendix on Wu-wei. 

Section Xn. The Amplifier Illustrating the Previous 
Argument in his own Way. 

{Author B {cp, Infrodudlion^ Chapter IV) here hearts his part 
of the book.) 

The Way of Heaven-and-Earth may be summed up in a 
word, namely, their fundtion in relation to all things is 
unique, and consequendy their giving of life to all things is 
unfathomable. The Way of Heaven-and-Earth is l^ge, 
is substantial, is high, is brilliant, is far-reaching, is long- 
enduring. But take now the heaven before us with its 

^The words within inverted commas are from Giles’s Chuang T^u 
(Shanghai, 1926), p. 5. 

* Cp. also Huai Nan Hung Ueh, c. 1, /«//. 
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bits of brightness; and yet viewed in its inexhaustible extent 
with its network of sun and moon and Stars, constituting 
the canopy over all creation. Let us take this earth before 
us, a handful of soil; and yet bearing the burden of the 
Hua Mountains and the rivers and the seas without feeling 
the weight or letting the water seep away. Take this 
mountain, juSt a fiStftil of Stones; and yet on its broad 
flanks producing plants and trees, making a home for birds 
and beaSts, and Storing within masses of precious Stones 
and metals. Take this piece of water, juSt a ladleful 
and yet in its plumbless depths producing all the fishes and 
monsters of the deep w^^ich are of so great profit to man- 
kind. The Book of Songs has the words: ^Heaven’s decrees, 
how gloriously unceasing they are’ ; which means that this is 
what makes heaven to be Heaven. And again, ‘How 
concealed from view was the purity of spiritud power {ti) 
in King Wen’: which means that this was what made 
King Wen to be mn ® (the civilker) ; for purity does not 
Stop. 

The words ‘large,* ‘substantial,’ etc., are the same Chinese 
words as translated in the previous seftion by ‘area,’ etc. 
Students of Legge’s translation will note that ‘large,’ etc., are 
his words both here and in the previous section. Legge thought 
that the two passages came from the same hand. Also he took 
it for granted, apparently, that the author was using these spatial 
terms in a metaphorical sense. My contention is that Tzn 
Ssu used them literally, and only the Amplifier used them in a 
blurred, half-literal, half-metaphorical way. 

This Amplifier obviously is not to be despised as a writer. 
He has a power of vivid language, is indeed something of a 
poet. Unfortunately — ^for the critic, fortunately — ^he misunder- 
stood Tzu Ssu’s position, for he speaks of the material heaven 
and earth as inexhaustible in extent. That is precisely what Tzu 
Ssu took it not to be. 


^ Presumably refers to the China Sea. Of the monsters of the deep specified 
in the text I have been unable to track down reliable names for three. For 
this reason I do not specify. 

® The two chara£iers are the same. 
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Section XIII. The Amplifier exalts the Ritual Code. 

(c. 27.) How supreme is the Way of the sage man, (the 
influence of it) spreading far and wide like the ocean. His 
Way nourishes all creation. Its influence reaches to the 
height of heaven. And how yet more supreme are the 
Three Hundred Maxims of the Ritual Code, and the ten 
times more on discipline in conduft. "Unless the power of 
personality (te) be of the highest, the highest result of the 
Way cannot be consolidated.’ Therefore the enlightened 
man does- homage to the spiritual power (te) which is his 
by nature and applies himself to personal ^dy (of //). 
The further afield he goes in this, the more he explores 
the hidden subtleties. At the peak of enlightenment the 
mean in a£lion diredts him. Thus it is that he ^dies the 
old pa§t and comes to know the new present, and gives 
earnest attention to (the principles and praSice of) the 
Ritual Code. 

It follows from this that in a high position the en- 
Kghtened man is not proud, in a low position he is not 
insubordinate. When things are right in the -country his 
advice is such thait he has to be employed. When things 
are wrong, his silence is such that he cannot be treated 
harshly. Is not this the meaning of the saying in the Book 
of Songs: (c. 28.) "IDs intelligence and wisdom are a pro- 
te£Hon to himself’? As the Master said: "To be ignorant 
and have a passion for one’s own opinion, to be in a low 
position and be entirely self-willed, to live in the world 
to-day and go continually back to the old ways : people of 
this sort invite calamity on themselves.’ 

5 This exaltation of ritual will leave Christians of the Pro- 
testant tradition cold. May I, as a man glad to have been trained 
in this tradition but seeing certain grave spiritual deficiencies in it, 
suggest that along with die cult of ritual goes the profound and 
fruitful idea that the life of man is illumined by truth and reality 
breaking out as light at certain specific points. In other words, 
without the sacramental in our life, it is either brutish or coldly 
rational. 

The last paragraph had a poignant interest. The Amplifier 
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would appear to be nervous whether his opinions may cause 
umbrage and suspicion in high quarters. 

Section XIV. The Son of Heaven’s Unique Responsi- 
bility. 

(c. 28, par. 2.) The Son of Heaven is the only person 
who has the right to decide the rules of li (ritual), the 
weights and measures, and the forms of the charafters. 
Take the Great Society as we see it to-day. Carriage 
wheels have to be a uniform distance apart, books have to 
be written in uniform charafters, and conduft is regulated 
by uniform relationships. Although a man occupy the 
throne, if he has not the corresponding moral personality, 
he has not the right to make new rituals and music. Nor 
if he has the moral personality but does not occupy the 
throne has he this right. The Master said: H can speak of 
the Hsia Ritual, but (the authorities in) Chih State cannot 
prove what they were. I can Study the Yin Ritual, because 
it StiU exists in Sung State. AftuaUy I Study the Chou 
Ritual, For it is in use to-day. I foUow Chou.’ 

5 This Statement of Confucius’s was apparently much prized by 
the Ju in the ages after him. The point of its introduffion here 
is tlmt Confucius did not occupy the throne, and therefore could 
not dare to change the established institutions and their rituals. 
But he was a sage, and, therefore, the new regime could not go 
wrong if it followed his example. 

The systematization of life in the Great Society as described 
here by four Striking examples was the work of the First Em- 
peror. Before he came to supreme power no one, certainly 
no shadow king in the Chou capital, was in a position to Stop 
the schismatic tendencies in the Great Society. Civilization was 
on the way, but a very materialistic and ‘smart-Aleck’ one. It 
is increasingly clear that local variations in the common script 
were becoming more numerous, so that new languages were 
on the way, as they came in Italy, France, and Spain after 
the deStruftion of Roman authority. The First Emperor had 
hacked his way to the throne and destroyed the time-hallowed 
landmarks, e.g. the old State divisions were abolished. But by 
his insistence on uniformity he opened the way for something 
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better. The Han regime, which created the great cultural and 
political union on the geographical scale which we associate with 
the word "China,’ owed a great deal to the regime which it 
superseded and the tyrant whom its rulers execrated. 

For those who to-day are joined in an implacable opposition 
to the Nazi plans for unifying Europe, this almost determinative 
phase in Chinese history arouses a sobering train of thought. 
The rise of the modern Slates in Europe on the ruins of feudalism 
seemed so good a thing to our fathers. They believed so 
honestly that in spite of its weaknesses our civilization was 
civilization; and a noble Amuerican philosopher of two genera- 
tions back taught men widely to think of the "Great Society.’ 
Yet the schisms in our midst, political, economic, and cultur^, 
now show themselves as such poisonous growths that only the 
staunchest of idealists dare think of the Great Society of the 
future. Have we got to go through a totalitarian furnace, if 
not this time, then next, before we learn our Way of the Mean ? 

Section XV. The Only Way in which a Monarch can 
obtain Obedience. 

(c. 29.) If the man who exercises kingship in the Great 
Society has the three important matters (of ritual, weights 
and measures, and the forms of the charafters) in hand, he 
will seldom go wrong. But, if the man at the head be good 
but does not give such visible proof of his goodness, then, 
being unatteSled, he does not inspire confidence, and the 
people, in consequence, do not obey. So also with his 
officials if they be good but have no respeft (for the regula- 
tions which they enforce): they also do not inspire con- 
fidence, and the people, in consequence, do not obey. 
Thus it is that the Way of the true monarch is rooted and 
grounded in his own personality and proves itself in the 
eyes of the people, bears examination by the Three Sage- 
I^gs, and reveals no fundamental errors: is built up in 
accord with Heaven-and-Earth and shows no contradi&on 
(of its laws) : is te^ed in relation to the manes and creates 
no doubts: and is able without society going astray to 
wait a hundred generations for a sage. & (a monarch’s 
way) can ^and the teSt in relation to the manes, then he has 
understanding of Heaven, If it can thus wait a hundred 
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generations for a sage man without leading society astray, 
then he has understanding of man. And thus it is that the 
true monarch’s influence may laSt for generations as the 
Way for the Great Society, and his deeds be an example 
and his words a pattern, llien people in far-off places will 
look longingly to him; and those who are near will not 
grow weary of him. The Book of Songs has the words: 
*In this quarter no hatred (of him), in that no wearying. 
Almost without ceasing night and day they continue their 
praises.’ There never has been a true monarch of this kind 
who became widely known as ^a highly reputable parasite.’ 

5 In this last sentence I have ventured to emend the text, 
omitting /i/ (not) before *of this kind.’ The commentators have 
had immense trouble with the text as it Stands, for the reason that 
tsaojuju (a flea having a reputation) apparently defied explana- 
tion. Thus the practice has been to emend the chara6ter for 
‘flea’ to the character for ‘early’ which has the same sound, tsao. 
But for so brilliant a Stylist as the Amplifier to end a highly 
impressive argument with ‘There never has been a true monarch 
not like this who early had a reputation in the Great Society ’ 
is surely very difficult to believe. Tsaojnju on the face of it is 
a proverbial saying, and fortunately there is in Mencius the Story 
from which the saying came into existence. A certain decayed 
gendeman of Ch’i State living in the capital daily went out and on 
returning in the evening scorned the simple food prepared by 
his wife. He loftily told her that he had been dining with the 
best people. Since her ‘goodman’ never brought any gueSts 
home, the wife’s curiosity was aroused. She followed him one 
morning and discovered to her horror and disguSt that he went 
outside the city to where the graves of the best families were 
and begged food from those sacrificing to the dead. I submit 
that this incident became widely known and ‘a highly reputable 
parasite’ became the derisive term for a man in a high position 
who battened on society. The Chinese have a gift for sarcasm 
to-day, and those who are familiar with Chuang Tf^u and the old 
novels know that this gift also existed in ancient times. 

The idea underlying the argument iu this paragraph is that 
the institutions of a great society and their attendant rituals 
should be of such enduring rightness that no essential changes 
should be requited for a hundred generations. I seem to have 
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read something of the same tenor in eulogies of the British 
Congtitution and in the speeches of certain Republican orators 
in the United States. The interesting thing is that Tzu Ssu’s 
Amplifier — a Conservative, I think, and not Liberal or Labour — 
has laid it down that the administration of the true ruler must 
afford tangible evidence to the people as a whole that it is worthy 
of trust. Otherwise there is nothing that they can obey. This 
was the position which Rousseau held. It is one based on the 
simple logic of fa£fc that what is white is white and what is black is 
black, and you cannot deceive the people. They know whether 
they are profiting or not from the institutions which affeft them 
so intimately. 

Section XVI. The Intera6iion of Politics and Natural 
Processes. 

(c. 30.) Chung Ni handed on the (traditions of) Yao and 
Shun as if they had been his ancestors, and took Wen and 
Wu’s laws as subjedls of exposition. These conformed 
with the regularity of the Stars above and fulfilled the laws 
of land and water below. They are to be compared with 
heaven and earth, for there is nothing which they do not 
hold and sustain, nothing which they do not cover and 
envelop. They are to be compared with the seasons in 
their interaftion, with the Hght of the sim and the light of 
the moon giving place to each other. Thus all creatures 
were nourished alike with none injuring their fellows. All 
men pursued the Way alike with none contradifting it to 
another. By virtue of their lesser powers the Streams 
flowed in their courses; and by virtue of their greater 
powers there were mighty transformations. This in them 
is that by which Heaven-and-Earth is supreme- 

5 It is not clear in the text whether the subject of this eulogy 
is Confucius or the sage-kings or their traditions and laws. The 
traditional interpretation has favoured Confucius, but I question 
whether in the third century b.c. the scholars were thinking of 
him in quite such an exalted fashion. Also the Amplifier has 
shown how it is //, the sacred institutions and their rituals, 
about which he is primarily concerned. 

The word translated by * laws’ is not the ordinary one fa 
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which the Legalists used, but one which denotes the con- 
§litutory laws, the initial promulgations which Rousseau dis- 
tinguished so clearly from ordinary laws. 

The conne£tion made between. these laws and the processes 
of Nature may well have had a grossly superstitious side to them, 
and in other and later works the element of the miraculous is 
quite prominent. That is not apparent here; but rather a loi^ 
l^d of mysticism which believes that if man conforms his social 
institutions to the ways of Nature, he reaches the point where he 
can influence Nature. Thus, for example, Yu, the sage-king 
who saved men from devastating floods, is often represented as 
producing a marvellous harmony of interaflion between Nature 
and man; but in the accounts of his labours there is no sign of 
the miraculous. He succeeded because he Studied the lie of 
the land and the natural flow of water, and because he persisted 
with incredible patience. 

Section XVII. In order to rule the Emperor must have 
Sage-like Qualities. 

(c. 31.) It is only the man who is entirely sage-like in the 
Great Society who can be both brilliant in intelled: and in- 
tuitively wise, and thus be adequate for being over all men: 
who can be magnanimous and tender-hearted, and thus be 
adequate for being king to all: who can be strong and deter- 
mined, and thus be adequate for holding aU in control: who 
can be outwardly composed and inwardly true, and thus be 
adequate for being revered: who can be cultured in mind 
and withdrawn into his Studious thoughts, and thus be 
adequate for distinguishing between true and false. Like 
a fathomless deep spring, continually gushing forth and 
watering far and widel Being all-embracing like heaven 
and deep as a spring from the abyss, when he appears, the 
people ^ revere him: when he speaks, they all truSl him: 
when he a£b, they all take delight in him. Thus it is 
that his fame spreads from end to end of the civilized 
world pit. the Middle Kingdom] and even to the barbarian 
tribes. Wherever ships and carriages go, wherever the 
Strength of man penetrates, wherever the canopy of heaven 
is overhead and the earth bears up the world, on whatever 
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Spot the sun and the moon shine and the fronts and dews 
fall, all who have blood and breath pay loving homage to 
him. And thus it may be said, he pairs with Heaven. 

5 The traditionalists are perhaps right in holding that the 
writer of these words had Confucius in the back of his mind. 
But it is surely doubtful whether he was thinking very closely 
of the Sage. 

The First Emperor had his superstitious side and was sur- 
rounded by men, both office-seekers and magicians, who did 
their utmost to encourage him in that way. Tzu Ssu*s Amplifier 
makes the counter-appeal as if he said to the Emperor, You are 
thinking that you pei^ T'kn (pair with Heaven), but there is only 
one way by which a man can do that. In elaborating he shows 
his immense idealism. Yet, if we examine closely the com- 
binations of qualities and their corresponding fundfcions, a very 
clear Strain of ethical common sense emerges. These are 
the functions and qualities which leadership entails. Plato in 
Athens found that he had to deal with this matter, and the result 
was his intensely idealistic pidhire of philosopher-kings. It is 
inStruftive that the Chinese thinker, faced with totalitarian con- 
ditions, envisaged the necessity for kindness and, as appeared in 
Sedtion XV, for popular approval. The Greek thinkers, living 
in a democracy, envisaged an autocratic government. 

Section XVIH, Tzu Ssu links Human Realness to the 
Spiritual Power of Heaven. 

(c. 32 .) It is only the man who is entirely real in his 
world of men who can make the warp and woof of the 
great fabric of civilized life, who can establish the great 
foundations of civUized society, and who can xmderStand 
the nourishing processes of heaven and earth. Can there 
be any variableness in him? His human-heartedness how 
insistent! His depth how unfathomable! His super- 
humanness how overwhelming! Who is there who can 
comprehend this unless he possess acute intelligence and 
sage-like wisdom, unless he reach out to the spiritual power 
of Heaven ! 

5 The Amplifier, as editor of Tzu Ssu’s book, gives us here a 
passage which, as I have explained in Chapter IV of the Intro- 
du£tion, seems to be more like Tzu Ssu’s writing than his own. 



The passage fits on to the end of Seftion XI, making a goo< 
climax to it. It is difficult to believe that the passage is from th 
Amplifier. For one thing, there has already been in the previou 
section a very similar outburst over supreme personality. Wh; 
should there be a second? For another thing, the central idei 
of realness, which has vanished from the argument since Sec 
tion XI, is suddenly reintroduced here. 

Chu Hsi felt that this passage was the climax of the book. I 
certainly would be an effeftive one. The central idea is carriec 
to the point where the supreme realness is seen to be beyon< 
comprehension unless a man adds to his intelligence and know 
ledge an approach to that ultimate objeflive thing, the / 
(spiritual power) of Heaven. This fits with the GxSt afiirma 
tion made about cb'engy namely that reality is the charafteriStic o, 
Heaven and coming-to-be-re^ the charafteriStic of man. 

Since fe so often has also the meaning of ‘power of per 
sonality,’ the reader with a Christian tradition may wonde 
whether T^ien Te here should not be rendered as ‘Heaven’s powe; 
of personality.’ It would be interesting if it could be, but ! 
doubt very much whether it can be. as has already beei 

said, appears in Tie Mean-in-a^ion to be a Supreme Will ordering 
all things for man’s good, expressing itself in high com m ission! 
to sage-like individuals, but tibere is no evidence that I know o 
beyond that outlined in the comment of Seftion IV for attaching 
personality in the Christian sense to the concept of Heaven 
The impersonal ‘spiritual power’ is, in my judgment, more ir 
harmony with T^ien, 


Section XIX. The Amplifier reinforces Tzu Ssu’s 
Argument. 

(c. 55.) There is the expression in the Book of Songs : ‘ Ovei 
her embroidered robe she wears a simple cloak’; for she dis- 
likes the display of the robe’s elegance. Hence the Way oi 
the true man is hidden from view yet daily more resplendent, 
whilst the untrue man takes the obvious path and dailj 
goes more and more to niin. The true man may seem 
tasteless, but people do not weary of him. He has sim- 
plicity along with great accomplishments, is thorough bul 
all in accord with principle. He knows the nearness of the 
distant, that, indeed, the wind muSt come from somewhere. 
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that the invisible muSt become visible. Such a man has the 
right to enter into spiritual power. As it is said in the Book 
of Songs i "Without a word we seek the presence. During this 
time (of sacrifice) aU quarrels are put aside.’ Before the 
true monarch gives rewards for goodness, the people are 
already encouraged to be good. Before he punishes in 
his anger, they fear him in a way that no hatchets or batde- 
axes can make them fear. As it is said in the Book of Songs: 
"Nothing is more resplendent than their spiritual power. 
The chieftains all pattern themselves on it.’ Thus it is that 
the true monarch is true-hearted and reverent of spirit, 
and the world is at peace. As the saying is in the Book of 
Songs: "I am moved by your spiritual power of understand- 
ing. You do not build your fame on empty show.’ And 
the Master said: "Of the means of transforming the people, 
the least is the bubble of fame.’ And, again, in the Book of 
Songs: "Spiritual power is weighdess as a hair. Yet even 
a hair has a weight for comparison.’ But " the deeds of high 
Heaven are widiout sound and smell.’ This is perfeddon.^ 

5 The Amplifier’s hand is again clearly at work. As in 
Se&on Xn he reinforced the argument of Se£fcion XI with his 
own purpose in view, so here again he wants to make sure that 
Tzu Ssu’s sublime conclusion shall be put into terms which will 
bring it home to the Emperor. It is significant, therefore, that 
whereas Sedtion XVIII finishes with the spiritual power of 
Heaven without any reference in the sedtion to governing, this 
sedtion is entirely concerned with governing but finishes with 
Heaven and perfedtion. It is almost inevitable that when a 
redadtor or amplifier inserts his own ideas alongside those of a 
great writer of an earlier age, the discovery of this fraud, as it 
may seem, should create a prejudice in our minds against the 
presumptuous fellow. In this case of The Mean-in-aBiony such 
a prejudice should be sharply disciplined. In the firSt place, 
ampliiying was the common pradtice of that time, and, in spite 

^ There is a TaoiSlic touch to this end which, in my judgment, suggests a 
later origin for the passage than Tzu Ssu*s age. Han ConfuciaoiSt writings 
often show this, and Hsun Ch’ing’s book (third century b . c ., med^ 
shows Taoist influence very clearly. Cp. also Record of Rites {Sacred Books of 
the Baity vol. xxviii, p, 279). 
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of the awful confusions it has created for the hiftorians of clas- 
sical Chinese thought, we have in the la§t resort to be thankful 
that there were men who dared enough to keep the earlier works 
in circulation. In the second place, this Amplifier of Tzu Ssu 
was a man of noble convi£Hons, and, I would urge, extraordinary 
courage. For here I mu§t ^te my final conclusion from a 
hi^orical point of view. It is, as I have sugge^ed in more than 
one comment, that this Confucianigt of the Firgt Emperor’s time 
made this combination of T 2 u Ssu’s ideas and his own with the 
direft intention of presenting it to that grim Fiihrer-like person, 
the Firgt Emperor. He hoped to convert him from his mecha- 
nized notions of society and inhuman treatment of men. 

If this interpretation should prove trustworthy, then we have 
to face the fad that the Emperor was not converted by this 
appeal or by any of the others which we have reason to believe 
were made by the ConfucianiSts of that time. Further, it is 
Stated in the Kecord of HiHoTj by Ssu-ma Tan and Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
(c. loo B.c.) that four hundred and sixty Ju (scholars) were 
buried alive for showing disapproval of the Emperor’s adtions. 
On the basis of this information, it would be likely that our 
friend, Tzu Ssu’s Amplifier, paid the penalty of his courage with 
his life. If that happened, it was, in a sense, a bad day for him 
when he read and accepted those words of Tzu Ssu’s: ‘There 
are five things which concern everybody in the Great Society, 
as also do the three means by which these five things are accom- 
plished . . . knowledge, human-heartedness, and fortitude.’ 
But it was a good day for the Chinese people, and may be for 
the world. !^owledge of noble principles, even when coupled 
with faith in Heaven or in the Providence of God, does not of 
itself produce the victory of the good in this world as it is. 
Neither does knowledge plus human-heartedness faithfully 
embodied in common a<9ion. But a case may be made out for 
the belief that if fortitude be added, the combination of the three 
is irresiglible. Such a belief ent^s belief in Tzu Ssu’s pro- 
position that there is an absolute called Heaven and a relative 
counterpart to it in man, a quality of coming-to-be-realness 
which exists effedfcively in some men, not in others. The belief 
also entails a faith that the men who have this realness are not 
obliterated when they die. Their power of personality con- 
tinues to exist in the society which they served among the men 
with whom they were and are in real relation. The Great 
Society, civilization in the true sense, cannot exist unless this be so. 



The Great Learning 


The text used is the same one which I have used fot the translation 
of Tie Mean-in-aHion^ namely the Sung Pen Shth San Ching as found in 
Juan Yuan’s famous edition at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century: cj>. his Chu Shu Fu Chiao K*an Chi, There is ground for re- 
garding this text as the mo§t reliable version we have of The Great 
Learning as it reached the Sung scholars. 

I have come to the conclusion that there was no need for such 
elaborate changes as Ch’eng Yi-ch’uan and Chu Hsi made in the earlier 
part of this version. I venture to urge that their minds were sharpened 
to a more analytical edge than the mind of the author: that their 
powers of literary criticism were too refined. Where they thought 
there was expounding of illu^ious te^ of renovating the people, 
etc., the author was merely pursuing the tenor of one great, simple 
thought that the flowering of personality is the root of all good, and 
that this flowering involves extending knowledge, knowledge of man 
in all his ethical significance, to the furthest extent possible. In 
avowing this position I confess to ‘the Learned’ that I am under the 
influence of the IntuitioniSt school. That is so to a certain extent. 
It seems to me in its more sober moods to have thought good, 
scholarly common sense. On the other hand, Chu Hsi was, of course, 
quite right in transposing the seftion ‘On Making Purposes Genuine* 
to where he did. Once that is done, however, surely the text should 
remain unchanged except for one addition, namely, the four words, 
so wei chih pen, I submit that these words got omitted by the copyists 
after they had written wei chih pen. These added words are the 
introdu£tory phrase which begins the firSt se6Hon of e^lanation after 
the Statement of the theme. That Statement ends with: ‘This is to 
be described as knowing the root,’ and the new sedHon Starts with: 
‘As for what is described as knowing the root.’ In this way the 
whole series of quotations down to the one from Confucius about 
being an arbitrator is to be taken as one se^Hon which conforms 
to the literary pattern of the book. That pattern is each se£Hon 
begins with a ^ So wei ... * and, with the exception of two, ends with 
‘Tz^wei, . . .’ 

It was while I was reading Mao Ch’i-ling’s Ta Hsueh Wen Cheng that 
this solution of the problem came to me, so that I owe the idea, at 
any rate in part, to him. That I should then have fallen into the 
same sin as the Ch’eng-Chu philosophers, and that he would have 
regarded my interference with the sacred text as outrageous presump- 
tion, does not affedt the fa£i:. My translation, therefore, is along the 
lines of this solution and embodies the four words, so wei chih pen. 
In order to help the Student-reader I have put Chu Hsi’s 
chapter and paragraph numbers in parentheses. These correspond 
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to the divisions in Legge’s translation in his Chinese ClassicSy vol. i. 
Clarendon Press, 1893. 

Section I. A General Statement of the Theme of the 
Book, 

ij^he ori^nal part bj Confucius) 

The Way of learning to be great consists in shining with 
the illustrious power of moral personality, in making a 
new people, in abiding in the highest goodness. To know 
one’s abiding place leads to fixity of purpose, fixity of pur- 
pose to calmness of mind, calmness of mind to serenity of 
life, serenity of life to careful consideration of means, careful 
consideration of means to the achievement of the end. 

5 The reader has become familiar in The Mean-in-a^ion with 
the careful building up of chains of inferences. He will find in 
this book, as for example here, the same attention to logic. 
The recurrence of these chains plus other features in the §tyle 
point to the work having been written with a special purpose in 
view to its being learnt off by heart (cp. Introduflion, Chapter IV), 
as, indeed, many millions of ‘schoolboys did learn it from the 
thirteenth to the twentieth century. 

Things have their roots and branches, human affairs 
their endings as well as beginnings. So to know what 
comes fir^t and what comes afterwards leads one near 
to the Way. The men of old who wished to shine with 
the illustrious power of personality throughout the Great 
Society, fir^ had to govern their own ^ates efficiently. 
Wishing to do this, they fir^ had to make an ordered har- 
mony in their own families. Wishing to do this, they first 
had to cultivate their individual selves {hsiu shen). Wishing 
to do this, they fir^ had to put their minds right. Wishing 
to do this, they fir^ had to make their purposes genuine. 
Wishing to do this, they first had to extend their knowledge 
to the utmost Such extension of knowledge consists in 
appreciating the nature of things. For with the apprecia- 
tion of the nature of things knowledge reaches its height. 
With the completion of knowledge purposes become 
genuine, With purposes genuine the mind becomes right. 
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With the mind right the individual self comes into flowei 
{shen hsiu). With the self in flower the family becomes an 
ordered harmony. With the families ordered harmonies 
the State is elEciently governed. With ^ates eificiently 
governed the Great Society is at peace. 

5 The setting forth of the eight Steps from illustrious te tc 
the appreciation of things, firSt from the historical angle as 
verified fafts and then Starting from the other end as generaJ 
propositions, is of very great interest. The author obviously 
is set on making his argument doubly clear and impressive. 

‘What comes firSt and what comes afterwards’: this may wel] 
mean what we mean by the moralistic phrase (putting firsi 
things first) ; but I am inclined to think that ^ what are causes and 
what effedis ’ is the more likely meaning. 

Ko wu (appreciation of the nature of things), the phrase ovei 
which there has been more bitter and prolonged controversy 
than any other in the history of Chinese scholarship. Legge’s 
‘the investigation of things’ follows Chu Hsi’s interpretation, 
but ‘investigation’ conveys an idea of scientific examinatior 
which is, I suggest, alien to the mind of the author. There- 
fore I substitute ‘appreciation,’ a term native to the field oi 
aesthetics and conveying the idea of inStru&ive responsiveness tc 
the significance of the said ‘things.’ These ‘things’ I take to be 
the sbih (matters) — as the K^mg Yin-ta of the T’ang era called 
them — ^which are set forth in Section 11 below. Neverthe- 
less, in a general loose sense, not in Chu Hsi’s precise one 
(cp. Introduftion, Chapter II), the author may surely be re- 
garded as wanting to convey the necessity there is foi 
understanding the nature of things. 

Hsiusben (cp, Mean-in-aBiony passim)', the sublime, if dangerouf 
imperative of the ConfucianiSt ethic. In later phases of Con- 
fucianiSt thought the phrase came to have Strongly disciplinary 
significance. I doubt whether it had this in the early days of it: 
use. The form of the charadfcer, is, I suggest, illuminating: 
yu ‘that by which,’ ‘process by which,’ plus sban ‘the plumage oi 
a bird full-grown.’ The English metaphor is in relation tc 
flowers, not birds, hence my translation. 

Thus from the Son of Heaven down to the commor 
people there is unity in this; that for everybody the bring- 
ing of the individual self to flower is to be taken as the root 
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(Since that is so), for the root to be out of order and the 
branches to be in order is an impossibility. For a man to 
despise what he should respeft and then be respefted for 
having what he despises, is contrary to human experience. 
This is to be described as knowing the root. 

5 In the comments I shall largely refrain from making cross- 
references to The Mean4n-aBion. That there was a fundamental 
unity of purpose and belief between that book and this one will 
become abundantly clear. Thus, the emphasis the author here 
lays on the fa£fc that the successful conduft of the life of the 
community depends on the individual, is precisely the emphasis 
which Tzu Ssu laid. Both men were profoundly concerned 
wi*^h the flowering of the individual, whether he be ‘the rich 
man in his ca^e or the poor man at his gate.’ It is for this 
reason, as much as any, that a western reader may find a Chinese 
classic giving food for thought at the present time. 

Section n. On Knowing the Root. 

(c. 3 , par. 4 .) As for what is described as knowing the 
root,^ this means the height of knowledge. For in the 
'book of Songs are the words: 

See there, the Ch’i river with its winding course. 

Its bamboos all lush and green I 

Even so our accomplished prince I 

The bone is carved and the ivory polished; 

The jade is cut and granite groimd smooth. 

So he, like the music of Strings yet with a martial air. 

Stem yet debonair. 

So accomplished a prince. 

Ever to be held in memory. 

That ‘carving and polishing’ means learning. That 
‘cutting and grinding’ means the cultivation of the self, 
‘like tihe music of Strings,’ so he trembles within himself. 
‘Stem yet debonair,’ so he is the very pattern of mz]c§ty. 
‘Ever to be held in memory,’ so abounding power of per- 
sonality and the height of goodness are what the common 
people can never forget. As the Book of Songs has it : ‘ How 

propose the addition to the text of thig introductory phrase. The 
previous paiagtaph having ended with ‘ This is to be described as knowing the 
root wet chib pen)* it would be easy for a copyist to omit so wet chih pen. 
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the kings of old are borne in mind.’ The true man deems 
worthy those whom they deemed worthy: the common 
people take pleasure in the pleasures and gain profit from 
the profits which they made. Thus it is 5iat although he 
is gone from the world he is not forgotten. 

5 1 think we muSt visualize the situation described in Chapter 
IV of the Introdu&ion, a tutor preparing lessons for his pupils, 
a group of young lordlings, amonga whom were one or more 
marked out as likely to succeed to the headship of the State. 
The teaching method is good. This tutor picks certain passages 
from the Book of Songs ^ the Book of Documents, legendary hiaory, 
etc., and his pupils are set to learn them. Presumably their 
readier enlarged on the meaning of each passage, and the heroic 
qualities of the man described. 

As an illuaration of the way in which a Great Tradition is built 
up by the enrichment of language, the four words ci^ieb ts^o, tso 
mo (carving and polishing, cutting and grinding) became aock 
expressions for that shaping and refinement of charader which 
comes, or rather should come, from a liberal education, and the 
disdplinary experiences of life in the family and sodety. The 
user of the expression, in whatever age, had the ethical in mind: 
but the ethicd was enriched by association with the aesthetic. 

In The Mean-in-aBion (Sedion V) it was the descendants of 
the man of outstanding personality who preserved his memory. 
Here it is the people generally. The point is the same, of 
course: the continuous existence of the spiritual power of the 
man who ‘is gone from the world.’ 

(c. I.) In the K'cmg Kao it is said: "He has the gifts of 
illustrious power of personality. In the T^ai Chia it is 
said: "He guards this illustrious charge from Heaven.’ 
In the Ti Tien it is said: "He has the gifts for shedding luStre 
on his outstanding power of personality.’ These three are 
cases of the self giving lu^e. 

5 ‘Illustrious,’ ‘shedding luStre,’ this is the conneding thought 
here: compare the opening sentence of the book. It is very 
possible that the author induded the idea of bright intelligence 
in his use of ming here. He did not approve of the high- 
brows of his day, but he had a great resped for true intelligence. 
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and he is here teaching his pupils the basic things an intelligent 
man muft know. 

(c. 2.) On King T’ang^s bath-tub there was an in- 
scription: "If on one day there may be a renovation, then 
every day there may be, indeed, dily there mu§t be/ So 
in the K^afjg Kao it is said: "Making a new people^ and in 
the Book of Songs is the saying: "The fief which Chou held 
was an ancient one, but the charge from Heaven was new/ 
The true man, therefore, in everything uses his supreme 
endeavours. 

5 T’ang, the sage-king, founder of the previous regime to 
the Chou, was often spoken of as "the Successful T’ang.^ He is 
described in the Book of Documents as the man who always rose 
before daylight and meditated as he watched for the dawn. 
The TW Chia quoted above describes how his chief miniver, 
according to one legend originally his cook, saved his young 
successor from evil courses. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence which the idea 
of a new charge from Heaven has had on the Chinese people. 
The latest instance of this was in the firSl decade of this century 
when it was coupled by the reformers with the other idea 
alongside of it in this passage : " making a new people.’ This was 
the watchword of Dr. Sun Yat Sen and his party when the 
Republic was founded in 1912. It is to be heard to-day in 
West China, where men spur themselves to the task of ‘Recon- 
Struftion during Resistance.’ 

(c. 3, par. I.) In the Book of Songs it is said: "The royal 
demesne of a thousand li is where the people are really at 
rea/ In the Book of Songs it is said: ^Ming-mang goes the 
oriole's song, as it reSts on a comer of a mound'; and the 
Master said: "As to resting, the bird knows where it can 
rest — ^is it right for a man to be less than a bird? ' 

5 The "at reSt’ and ‘resting,’ as the ‘abiding’ in the next 
quotation and the ‘abiding’ at the beginning of Seftion I, are all 
the same Chinese word chih» PuriSts in language and thought 
have a right to criticize a language which is prone to this kind of 
word play. But it has its value. Confacius’s gentle sarcasm — 
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or perhaps it is a severe one — contracts with Mo Ti’s bludgeon- 
ing description of the ‘gentlemen’ of the world as tigers and 
wolves. 

(c. 3, par. 2.) In the Book of Songs it is said: 

Hail to King Wen 

And the glorious homage he paid to abiding I 
As a monarch he abode in human-heartedness. 

As a miniver he abode in reverence. 

As a son he abode in filial piety. 

As a father he abode in kindness. 

With his fellow countr3rmen he abode in good faith. 

(c. 4.) The Master said: ^As an arbitrator in men's 
quarrels I am no better than other men. Inevitably so! 
If only there could be no cases for arbitration.' Then 
inhuman men would be barred from a£ting out their 
(inhuman) contentions, and people's private-mindedness 
would be greatly checked. 

(c. 5.) AU this means knowing the root. 

5 Confucius's point would appear to be that under certain 
conditions, for example in the heat of litigation, abiding in 
goodness is to all intents and purposes impossible. The dice 
are too heavily loaded in favour of men who will go to any 
lengths. That being so, even the beSt of arbitrators cannot 
achieve any real success- The only remedy, therefore, is moral 
education of such a kind that people will not quarrel in this 
bitter way. 

Section III. On Making Purposes Genuine. 

(c. 6.) What is described as ‘making one's purposes 
genuine' is as follows. Beware of self-deception. It is 
to be compared to hating a bad smell and loving a lovely 
sight; this is what is called self-fulfilment. Thus it is that 
the true man is sure to be on guard when he is alone. The 
man who is not true in his privacy, has the habit of setting 
no limit to the badness of his addons. Then when he comes 
into the presence of a true man he is abashed. He conceals 
his bad qualities and displays his good. But he gains 
nothing by doing so, for (under these conditions) a man sees 
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himself as if he saw his own liver and reins. This means 
that what is really within will take on form without. 
That is why the true man is sure to be on guard when he is 
alone. As Master Tseng said: ^How awe-inspiring mu§l be 
what many eyes ga2e at and many hands point to!’ ‘As 
riches adorn a house, so moral power adorns a man. The 
mind is enlarged, the limbs are at ease. This is why a true 
man is sure to make his purposes genuine. 

5 The Chinese charafter translated by ‘genuine’ is cheng^ the 
same charader which was used by Tzu Ssu when he wanted to 
denote reality and realness. 

I confess I find the sentiments quoted from Master Tseng, 
presumably the great filkl-pietia, a little prosy. But the be- 
ginning of the se6tion is simulating. To begin with, there is 
no reference to God’s laws or what is enjoined in some sacred 
book, in short, no appeal to authority of any kind except the 
interim authority of a man’s inStinftive dislike of a bad smell 
and love of a lovely sight. To this is added later the uncon- 
trollable reaction the untruQ man has when he meets a true man. 
He makes a haSty appearance of goodness, but all to no purpose, 
for the very pretence reveals to him his own hidden self. This 
is a very discerning piece of introspeftion, in spite of certain 
criticisms which may be made. Thus, for example, a man 
cannot see his own inside. True! But if he did see it, he 
could not begin to pretend that it was other than what it is. 
Not with his own inside, surely! It is on this level that the 
author thought, and so became convinced that when a man makes 
up his mind to pursue any purpose, he can, if he wishes, always 
tell whether it is genuine or not. If he does deceive himself, 
he will in time run up against a true man who will undeceive 
him. That being the position taken up, it is interesting that our 
good teacher does not sum up with what seems to be the obvious 
moralistic conclusion, namely, that there is no excuse for pur- 
poses not being genuine. 

Section IV. On the Relation of the Reftification of the 
Mind to Cultivation of the Self. 

(c. 7.) As for the meaning of ‘the cultivation of the self 
consists in the re£Hfication of the mind,’ if the self is angry 
about anything, or frightened, or delighted over anything. 
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or unhappily perturbed about anything, in each case it 
follows that it cannot get itself right, ^'^en the mind is 
away, we gaze at things and do not see them, sounds come 
to our ears and we do not hear them, we eat and do not 
discern the flaTOurs. This is what is meant by ' the! cultiva- 
tion of the self consists in the refUfication of the mind.’ 

5 The author dealt in the la§t sedlion with purposes without 
relating them to the consequence he had laid down, namely, 
the reftification of the mind. From here on he deals with each 
Step, in this case the cultivation or flowering of the self depend- 
ing on a man’s obtaining a right mind. About this ‘ self,’ we had 
it in Tie Mean-in-a£iion and here it is in The Great Learning, Shen 
in some contexts in classical Chinese unmistakably means ‘the 
body,’ the trunk as diStinft from the limbs. But in other contexts 
it equally unmistakably means the self. Perhaps the image of 
the trunk gave rise to the metaphorical usage, people thinking 
of the main part of their selves as sben in diStin6tion from out- 
lying less representative parts of themselves. The reader may 
well ask what the author meant by the ‘mind.’ To such a 
question I cannot give a satisfaftory answer. I can only say 
that generally speaking at that time they spoke of the hsin^ the 
charafter the early form of which shows that it was a pifture- 
graph of the heart, as the thing with which men thought. Also 
there are passages which say that the hsiny not the passions, should 
be in control of a man. The passions or emotions were not 
associated with the heart in the way that western popular 
pyschology has associated them. The TaoiSts became con- 
vinced that the right aim for a man was to reduce the 
passions dther to a bare minimum or to non-existence. The 
ConfucianiSts were less radical in their thought on the matter; 
but they none the less held, as our author does here, that to be 
under the influence of the passions meant that the mind was not 
in control. On the other hand, to draw the conclusion that 
the min d and its thoughts were identified with reason is, in my 
judgment, not warranted, unless an extremely wide meaning is 
given to the concept of reason. Cp. the next sefiion. May 
we not say that the teacher wanted his pupils to realize that this 
business of refldfying the mind is not such a simple business as 
they might think, and that at the same time it is a sine que non in 
the ctiltivation of the self With this good approach which he 
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makes to the problem of the relation between knowledge and 
morality, it is disappointing that he does not go any further. 
For closer thinking on that relation we have to go to Hsun 
Ch’ing of the third century b.c. 

Section V. On the Relation of the Cultivation of the 
Self to the Bringing of an Ordered Harmony in the Family. 

(c. 8.) As for the meaning of ^the bringing of the mem- 
bers of the family into an ordered harmony consi^s in 
cultivating the self/ men are prejudiced about those whom 
they love, prejudiced about those whom they hate, pre- 
judiced about those whom they revere, prejudiced about 
those whom they pity, prejudiced about those whom they 
despise. There are very few people in the world who are 
awake to the evil in the objefl of their liking and awake to 
the attra6Hveness in the objefl: of their dislike. Hence, 
as the proverb puts it: ^Men are not aware of the evil of 
their sons or of the fertility of their field. ^ This means 
that there can be no bringing of the members of the family 
into an ordered harmony unless there is cultivation of 
the self. 

5 The treatment here, as in Seftion IV, is surprisingly scrappy, 
considering that the subjeft, the flowering of the self and the 
family, is one about which a ConfucianiSt might be expe£led to 
have a good deal to say. As a matter of fa£t, the author is more 
expansive on the family in the next seftion. Here we mu§t 
perhaps remember that if the author was teaching young lord- 
lings, he could not exped them to have much intere^ in refine- 
ments about the cultivation of the self. The one point he does 
make is the extremely pradical one with which his pupils would 
b eonly too familiar. To judge from the Tso Chtiariy domestic 
peace in the various courts was constantly being shattered by the 
lengths to which personal preferences and personal animosities 
were carried. 

Section VI. On the Relation between Bringing the 
Family into an Ordered Harmony and the Efficient Ruling 
of the State. 

(c. 9.) As for the meaning of ‘ the efficient ruling of a 
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State of necessity consists in bringing its families into an 
ordered harmony,’ it is not the case that a man can fail in 
instilling good principles into his own family and, at the 
same time, succeed in instilling those principles into men 
outside it. Thus it is that a true man without going out- 
side his family brings good principles into being through- 
out the country. Filid piety is the means by which the 
prince is served. Deference to an elder brother is the means 
by which the elder generation is served. The exercise of 
parental kindness is the means by which a whole popula- 
tion is influenced. In the K^ang Kao it is said: ‘A£t 
as if you were watching over an infant.’ If your mind 
is truly set on your aftion, although you may miss your 
mark, you will not go far astray. A young woman has 
never had to learn to suckle an infant before she gets 
married. 

5 This passage illustrates a tendency in thinkers of the classical 
era to find in Nature’s inStin&s a sure guide to man in his quest 
for true happiness. It was assumed by ConfucianiSts — though 
not by TaoiSts — that that happiness could only come in com- 
munity of living. Hence those inStinfe which led to the build- 
ing up of a family life were felt to be fundamentally significant. 
That they were not in themselves a sufficient guide is part of the 
theme of Tie Great Teaming, Community in living depends on 
the cultivated moral self, the individual in flower. Once that 
flowering is achieved man is on the way to happiness. But his 
happiness cannot exist apart from the family. Indeed, it cannot 
come in the larger society of the country unless it firSt comes in 
the family. So the Great Tradition of the Chinese people 
would have us believe. 

If one family be human-hearted, human-heartedness will 
grow in the whole country. If the members of one family 
give way to each other, the spirit of giving way will grow 
in the whole country. If one man^ be incontinently 

is possible, though I think very doubtful, that his ‘one man* may 
refer to the king. There came a time when kings officially referred to them- 
selves as ‘I, the one man’ (cp. Record of Rites, Yii Ts^ao, ad fin.), but 1 am 
not persuaded that this was before the time of Shih Huang Ti, 
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wicked, he will cause anarchy in the whole country. Th( 
mechanism of the situation is like that. This means tha 
one remark may throw public business into disorder, o] 
one man may consolidate a country. 

It was through being human-hearted that Yao and Shut 
were the leaders in the Great Society. The people fol 
lowed (ts'^ung) their example. It was through being oppres- 
sors that Queh and Chow were the leaders in the Greai 
Society: the people obeyed {ts'mg) them. But since the 
adions they commanded were contrary to what they likec 
to do themselves, there was no (real) obedience. Thus il 
is that what the true mux. has in himself, that he can require 
from others: what he has not in himself, that he cannol 
require from others : there never has been a man who hac 
no ^ore of reciprocity in himself and yet was able to com- 
municate it to other men. Hence the ruling of a State 
consists in ordered harmony in the family. 

5 According to the AnakBs (XV, 23 ) a disciple asked Confucius 
if there was one word which might serve as a pradical rule foi 
life, and Confucius replied: ‘Will reciprocity do? What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not hand out to others.’ 

Again the impression is received of a man thinking in pro- 
foundly realistic fashion, though I suppose that it is arguable 
that only an ethical idealist would commit himself to the general 
Statement: ‘There never has been a man . . .’ Obviously, 
nobody is in a position to make such a Statement on the basis 
of verified fad, and our author might have been better advised 
to say that it is self-evident. That is pretty much what he means, 
and on the face of it his Statement would appear to be incon- 
testable. Further, when the philosophical reader was perusing 
the sedion on re^ty in substance or in relation in Chapter 11 
of the Introdudon, he may have had serious qualms as to 
whether the classical Chinese mind had sufficient understanding 
of the logician’s Law of Identity. In the face of the Statement 
here any such qualms may perhaps be allayed. Our author seems 
quite clear, at any rate, in the field of moral pyschology, that a 
man cannot give to another what he does not possess himself. 
That is, the A kind of man cannot at one and the same time 
be the B kind, nor the B kind of man the A kind. 
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In the of Songs is the saying: 

How charming the peach-tree 

Its leaves thickly massed! 

The bride is coming to her home: 

The bride will rightly order her household.^ 

True! Order your household and then you can teach 
good principles to influence the nation. In the Book of 
Songs is the saying: "With elder brother’s duty done, with 
younger brother’s duty done.’ True. Fulfil your duties 
as elder and younger brother, and then you can teach good 
principles to the nation. In the Book of Songs is the saying : 
"His ways are faultless. He puts the four fiefs to rights.’ 
True ! The ruler as a father, as a son, as a younger brother, 
as an elder brother, fir^t rises to the level of being a model, 
then the people come to be modelled on him. This is the 
meaning of "the ruling of a State consists in ordered har- 
mony in the family.’ 

5 The last two quotations are from court eulogies, so that the 
author may be assumed, without his explicitly saying so, to have 
rulers and their families in mind. The first quotation, from an 
ode of welcome to a bride, only probably has an aristocratic 
source. Its simplicity makes one wonder whether it does not 
represent the popular feeling about a bride. The Book of Songs 
is full of romance in the modern western newspaper sense (cp. 
Mr. Waley’s Book of Songs^y and the comparison here of the 
bride with peach blossom needs no explanation to the reader. 
But the pidure is also of a robuSt young woman, well trained in 
housewifely duties and able to manage the serving-men and 
maids in the house. The picture of a downtrodden daughter-in- 
law, which some western residents in China have popularized, 
is not by any means the only side to the life of young married 
women. It is well to remember that the bride had her Status 
in the family, as is clear from this poem which has survived for 
2,500 years, and she could in time achieve a quite matriarchal 
position also. It is part of the Chinese Great Tradition to recog- 
nize not only an ethical importance in family life, but also a great 
aesthetic charm. The faniily Stirs their sense of poetry. 

^ Cp. Appendix on Rousseau and JMature in Family Relations. 

*F 
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Section VIL On the Relation between the Government 
of States and Universal Peace. 

The argument in this seftion is an extensive one and is 
divisible into five subsections. 

(i) The Way of the Measuring Square. 

(pars. I, 2.) As to the meaning of ‘ the attainment of peace 
in the Great Society consi^s in the efficient government of 
the States/ if those in high places treat old age as old age 
should be treated, the people develop the filial spirit. If 
those in high places treat their seniors as seniors should be 
treated, the people develop the younger-brotherly spirit. If 
they have pity on orphans, the people will not go counter to 
them. Thus there is for the true man the Way of the 
Measuring Square.^ What a man dislikes in those above 
him, he mu^ not bring to bear on those beneath him. What 
he dislikes in those beneath him, he mu^ not bring to the 
service of those above him. \J5Tiat he dislikes in his for- 
bears, he mugl not do in advance for his descendants. What 
he would dislike in his descendants, he mu§t not do as 
following his forbears. The treatment which he dislikes 
from (his neighbours on) the right, he mnSt not give to 
(those on) the left. The treatment which he dislikes from 
(his neighbours on) the left, he mu§t not give to (those 
on) the right. This is what is meant by the Way of the 
Measuring Square. 

5 Confucius, as we have seen above, is on record as having 
given shu (reciprocity) as a principle which should be practised 
throughout life. The connection of shu with lifelong obser- 
vance presumably refers to the changing conditions into which a 
man comes: in his youth a son and under the authority of the 
Slate officials, later in life a father and possibly an official, or 
even exercising the supreme authority of a ruling monarch. 
In every case the treatment which a man does not like for him- 
self, he is not to hand out to other people. Beyond this point 
there is no indication that Confucius felt called to define the 
scope of shu. In this he belonged to the company of the great 

^ The measxiring square was a cajpenter’s tool. This metaphor for the 
principle of reciprocity is not found in the AnakUs, Our author may be the 
man who coined the expression. 
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religious leaders and ethical reformers, the men who discovered 
great liberating principles and, being liberated themselves, were 
not tempted to turn those principles into enslaving sets of rules. 
The disciple’s mind is only too often not a liberated mind, 
particularly when his position is that of a pedagogue. In the 
passage before us we can see the temptation at work to elaborate 
and to mechanize. The fate of this principle has been a very 
different one from the principle, for example, of filial piety which, 
in course of time, became as much a soul-deStroying as a life- 
giving influence. The worst that can be said of shu in the history 
of Chinese society is that it made good men too cautious about 
offending others; the beSt, that the Chinese people generally 
have been the world’s beSt exponents of the Greek ethici 
concept of sweet reasohableness. 

(z) What being Father and Mother to the People entails. 

(pars. 3-6). In the ^ook of Songs is the saying : ‘Blessings 
on our true man, father and mother to his people.’ To 
like what the people like and to hate what the people hate, 
this is the meaning of being father and mother. As in the 
Book of Songs \ 

That South Mountain with its beetling crags I 
The height of it before our eyes 1 
So the Grand Master 
In his overwhelming might! 

Not one can take his eyes from him. 

True! The man with a country in his charge cannot 
afford not to be cautious. If he leaves that true path, he be- 
comes the world’s criminal. Again, as the Book of Songs says : 

Before they loSt their people’s (hearts) 

The Yin kings Stood at God’s right hand, 

The Yin kings Stand before our eyes (as proof) : 

God’s high commission is hard to keep. 

It is that: win the people, and the country is won: lose 
the people, and the country is lo§t. This is why the true 
man is concerned with the power of moral personality. 
Possessing the power in himself, he possesses men. Pos- 
sessing men, he possesses the soil. Possessing the soil, 
he possesses wealth. Possessing wealth, he possesses the 
means of governing. 
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5 That a king is the observed of all and therefore bound to 
be doubly cautious mu§t have been the commonplace of moft 
royal tutors in Europe, but one may doubt whether a royal 
pupil in the We§t has ever been taught that it was his business 
to love what the people loved and hate what they hated. There 
is a good deal else to be taken into account alongside of this 
statement, c.g. that the Chou society was essentially an aristo- 
cratic, not a democratic, one. But these political fads only throw 
up this Statement into sharper relief. Behind it lies the belief 
in the significance of natum inStinds. This, however, is not 
enough to account for it. There muSt also be something 
approaching the convidion which Mencius was the firSt to have, 
namely, that man has a natural aptitude for goodness. There is 
no trace of this belief in Th Great Learnings although, as was 
said of Confucius in Chapter III of the Introdudion, the ten- 
dency of thought was in the diredion of Mencius’s theory. In 
the ^ok of Documents^ the authentic parts of which muSt be 
assumed to be the work of the Chou royal historiographers, this 
sentiment about the people’s loving and hating is dso to be 
found. There is also the following: ‘Heaven sees as the people 
see. Heaven hears as the people hear.’ This is the Chinese 
version of Vox populiy vox Dei. 

(3) Power of Personality is the Root, Wealth is the 
Branch. 

(pars. 7--11.) This moral power is the root: wealth is 
but a branch. If the .root be discounted and the branch be 
prized, there will be quarrelling, and the people will be 
incited to steal. This is why the people wiH disperse if 
the wealth be amassed in the ruler’s hands, and why 
the people will mass round the ruler if the wealth be 
dispersed among them. And if the ruler’s words go forth 
in injustice it is the reason why injustice will come home to 
rooSt. If injustice enters (the palace) with the produce of 
the country, injustice will take that produce away. It is 
said in the K^oftg Kao : ‘ The charge from Heaven itself is not 
unchangeable.’ This means that goodness brings it to a 
man, and evil takes it away from him. 

5 As far as I know, the theory which I have advocated (vide 
Introdudion, Chapter IV) as to the date of Tie Great Learning 
has not been advocated before. A substantial part of the proof 
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of this theory is the evidence I find in these three subse6tions. 
The Great Teaming gives me the impression from the beginning 
of having been written by a man conscious that the principles 
in which he believed were being attacked. There is a clarity 
and pungency about his affirmations, a marking of contracted 
behaviours, which could hardly have been attained by a pious 
idealiClic scholar juCt meditating on the good life for man. This 
feature does not necessarily point to the book being written in 
Shang Yang’s age, but when we come to these laCt paragraphs the 
situation is different. There is, for one thing, the vaCtly dis- 
proportionate length of the sedtions, a feature not wholly to be 
accounted for by the theory that the book was a series of lessons 
for young sprigs of nobility being prepared for high office in 
the State. For another thing, there are Statements in these laCl 
paragraphs which may naturally be interpreted as rejoinders to 
the reported deeds and sayings of Shang Yang. Thus accord- 
ing to the Shang Book, it was the business of the Government 
to make the people do what they hated, namely, to work. Again, 
the end of government was wealth and power at the headquarters 
of the State. Shang Yang scoffed at the very idea of moral 
power. And again, there is the curious reference by our author 
to the ruler’s words going forth in injustice Shang Yang 

scoffed at the ConfucianiCts’ passion for ‘talking.’ He main- 
tained that it did not matter what rulers said. What they did 
counted. So long as the law was clear and was rigorously 
enforced any injustice in it did not matter. 

(4) Human-heartedness Essential. 

(pars. 12-23.) It is said in the Book of Ch'u-, 'The State 
of Ch’u has nothing it considers precious except its good 
men. Them it holds precious.’ Uncle Fan said: 'As 
exiles there is nothing we count precious, only to be human- 
hearted to our kin.’ In the Of in Shih it is said: 'If I have 
but one minister, a man with no guile in him, having no 
special skill, but open-hearted and showing this in his 
demeanour, welcoming another man’s skill as if it were his 
own, in his heart no less than in his speech hailing genius 
in other men, and thus able to make way for them so that 
they can protect my descendants and my people — ^if I have 
this, how great is the gain. If, however, my minister be 
jealous of another’s skiU and go on to hate him: if he thwart 
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the man of genius and block his way to advancement so 
that he is unable to guard my descendants and my people, 
how great is the peril/ The human-hearted man, he alone 
can send such a man packing, driving him out among the 
barbarian tribes, refusing to have him living alongside in 
the Middle Kingdom. This is the meaning of ‘only the 
human-hearted man can love men, only he can hate men.’ 
You may discover a man of worth and be unable to employ 
him, that is fate. But to discover a bad man (to be in 
office) and be unable to remove and banish him; that is 
your own fault. For to love what men hate and to hate 
what men love, this is an outrage on human nature, and 
disaster inevitably falls on such an individual. Thus it is 
that the true man has a supremely right Way. With 
devotion and good faith he is sure to succeed in it. With 
arrogance and dissipation, he is sure to fail. 

5 From 384 B.c. on, Ch’u State grew in military power and 
prestige among the other Slates. It is possible that Tbe Great 
Learning was written shortly after 384 b.c. For in that year 
Ch’u attacked and destroyed the powerful State of Yueh; and it 
would be like our teacher-author to draw his pupiFs attention 
to a very different expression of the Ch’u political mind from 
that shown in the discreditable and unfortunately successful 
operations against Yueh. The Ch'u Ssu is one of the books in 
the Kito Yu\ a work probably composed in the third century b.c. 
and consisting of passages from the annals of the various States. 

This Fan was uncle to a duke of Tsin. He was exiled by his 
father wrongfully. It is perhaps significant that a duke of 
Ch’in — Shang Yang was Prime Minister in Ch"in — offered to help 
Fan and his friends to get back by force to Tsin. 

The Ch'in Shih (Oath of Ch^in) is the final book in the Book of 
Documents. Taking each of the sentiments expressed in this 
paragraph, we find that the bad qualities fit very closely with 
what we know of Shang Yang’s career. The whole quotation 
is extraordinarily pointed, and whether The Great Learning was 
written before or after Shang Yang’s death (.^338 b.c.), there is a 
gruesome aptness in the final prophecy of calamity. He died 
fighting, pursued by his enemies to his lagt lair. Nothing would 
satisfy them but to tear his body to pieces and to exterminate 
his whole family. So Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s biography of him has put 
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on record. He was an exa£l: illu^ration of what happens to a 
man who loves what the people hate and hates what the 
people love. 

(5) On the National Scale Justice is Gain.^ 

For the creation of wealth there is a supremely right Way. 
If those who create the wealth be many, those who consume 
it few, and if the accumulating departments be zealous, 
the spending departments economical, then there will be a 
permanent sufficiency of wealth. 

For the human-hearted man wealth is the means by which 
the individual self is expanded. For the non-human- 
hearted man the individual is a tool for the expansion of 
wealth. There never has been a case in which those in 
high places were devoted to human-heartedness and those 
beneath them were not devoted to justice. There never 
has been a case in which there was devotion to ju^ce and 
State affairs failed of completion. There never has been 
a case in which (in these circumstances) there was 
opposition to the wealth being in the Government’s Store- 
houses. 

Meng Hsien Tzu said: 'If you have the Status of keeping 
a horse and carriage, you do not keep a check on fowls and 
pigs. The great family with its Stores of ice does not tend 
sheep and cattle." So also the great house of a hundred 
chariots does not keep a special officer for collefldng taxes. 
With such an officer, in what way is it better than employing 
a robbing expert? This means that on the national scale 
it is not gain that is (real) gain, but justice. The man at the 
head of a country’s administration who is only concerned 
wdth wealth and expenditure is himself a base fellow. He 
may think he is doing good, but his ways of getting things 
done are those of a base fellow. Calamity from Heaven 
and injury from men both ensue, and although there may 
be good men in the country, they can do nothing to Stop 
this. This means that on the national scale gain is not 
(real) gain: justice is gain. 

use ‘justice* forj/, justice in the wide Platonic sense with its implica- 
tion that tighteousness has at its centre the idea of equity and fair dealing. 
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5 Meng Hsien T2u was a minister of Lu State in the genera- 
tion before Confucius. There were sugge^ons about even in 
his day that feudal admini^ration should be tightened up and 
taxation sy^ematized. He was opposed to this on good 
old-fashioned grounds, and maintained that a gentleman did 
not concern himself with these huckstering methods of making 
his fief pay. He had the same semi-benevolent, semi-patemal 
attitude towards the lower classes as was shown by certain county 
ladies in England early in the twentieth century who regarded 
Lloyd George’s scheme of State insurance for servants as an 
outrage on their social honour. The social grades depifted in 
this quotation are obvious, but the reference to ice perhaps 
needs explanation. Only a really wealthy family would have 
sufficient labour at its command to enable it to have an ice-house 
excavated in which winter ice could be Stored for summer use. 
In the serf’s calendar of work in the Book of Songs there is a 
description of the serfs opening up the ice-house when the time 
came. The number of war chariots a feudatory could produce 
determined his position in the feudal scale. 

Shang Yang made wealth and a war machine the root, whilst 
his ConfucianiSt opponent made them the branches of national 
life. In those days the State with a large number of war chariots 
was a firSt-class power, the State with a less number a second-class 
power. Whether war chariots or ships, the fafts are the same. 
Britain can face a continent marshalled againSt her because she 
has money in England and dispersed all about the world (cp. 
Subseflion 5): above all, because she has a great Navy and 
Merchant Service. 

Going back two centuries to the time when Britain’s naval 
power fira made phenomenal advances, we find an England 
which was largely like that with which Meng Hsien Tzu was 
familiar, a semi-feudal society with its aristocracy and its mer- 
chants and farmers and labourers. The great families began to 
invest their money in industrial enterprises, not only at home 
but also in the seafaring enterprises which charafterized the 
eighteenth century. In other words, the feudal mind which 
Meng Hsien Tzu’s words exemplify changed to the modern 
mind. The gentleman did concern himself with ‘fowls and 
pigs . . . sheep and cattle’ (or the modern dividend-producing 
equivalents). So also in Japan of the mid-nineteenth century: 
the Samurai discarded their feudal privileges and were made the 
military guardians of the nation’s honour with the unwritten 
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law that they should not embroil themselves in trade. To-day, 
the worgt of the racketeers in Manchuria and North China, and 
in the Yangtse valley, are the descendants of these same Samurai, 
the men engaged in military service. 

It would seem that in his theory of human nature Shang Yang 
was right and the author of Tbe Great 'Learnings along with Meng 
Hsien Tzu, was wrong. This is doubly clear when societies 
become industrial as well as agricultural communities. The old 
traditions of tribal honour, the old codes of chivalry to the weak, 
fall into decay, and the materialistic realist, whether he be a 
Conservative defending a privilege or a Marxian Socialist 
denouncing it, can make his case for a mechanical dialedic 
in man’s social history. It always has been so, and perhaps it 
always will be so. 

On the other hand, the extraordinary thing is that Karl Marx 
found himself driven one Stage further to a profoundly illogical 
conclusion. He prophesied that when the Have-nots have 
destroyed the Haves, then an equilibrium of peace and prosperity 
will emerge. This is idealism in the deliberately materialistic 
mind, and a fatal idealism at that. The problems of human 
relationships are not solved automatically by any social adjust- 
ments achieved by covetous animals. Human-heartedness in 
the individual and a general will in the community, these are 
indispensable. 

Thus, modern man is on the horns of a dilemma. He cannot 
trust the old morality of the gentleman, for it breaks down under 
the pressure of civili2ed conditions. Neither can he truSt the 
totalitarian efficiency State with its forests of regulations and 
armies of ‘robbing experts.’ Thus the term ‘Great Learning’ 
takes on a new meaning, namely the great process of learning 
to which mankind is forced to commit* itself. 

Confucius’s grandson maintained that some men learn by 
hard experience, others in easier ways. He understated the 
case ; for the vaSt maj ority learn through bitter experience. Only 
the few are so happy — and so unfortunate — as to learn easily. 
And experience is, in relation to heaven and earth, amongSt those 
things which bring so great profit to man. But there is also 
experience in relation to Heaven, the supernatural element in 
Nature, the mysterious Will which emerges relating Man to 
Nature and Nature to Man, By it a change comes into view, 
an authoritative direction, a spiritual law by the observance of 
which man escapes some of the bitter experiences of failure. 
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Each generation has the opportunity to Start nearer the good life 
for man than the generation before it. 

This law of Heaven may be expressed in more ways than one, 
but to the realistic mind there is something peculiarly satisfy- 
ing in Confucius’s expression of it as reciprocity. For in regard 
to man’s relationship with Nature, he muSt give to Nature if 
he is to receive from her, as he muSt receive from Nature if he 
is to give to her. So also in his relations with men, giving and 
receiving go hand in hand. Further, whereas in this reciprocal 
relationship with Nature there is the fa6i: of compulsion if man is 
to sustain life at any but the loweSt level, in the reciprocal rela- 
tions between men, compulsion takes him only a very little 
way. The power of free giving and free receiving has become 
a great part of man’s heritage. And this power is characteristic 
of the self in flower. For as free giving and free receiving 
bring the self into flower, so ihat self is the more able to give 
and to receive. 

Such a process of self-enrichment, which at the same time 
reaches out to the enrichment of the selves of others, would 
appear to have no limit, except the limit of death. That surely 
Stops the process, for the sage, like other men, goes hence, and 
his place knows him no more. To this the authors of these 
two books make answer: the power of personality does not cease 
with death. There is a Reality in Heaven, and the sage and the 
saint prove this reality in man. This Reality, or realness on the 
way to being reality, cannot be intermittent, nor can it die. 
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LEIBNIZ AND CHU HSI 

The only passage I know of which contains a definite 
^atement by Leibniz himself as to the sources of his system 
is the one the reader can find quoted in Latta’s 
‘This system appears to combine ‘Plato with Democritus, 
Ariaotle with Descartes, the Scholastics with the moderns, 
theology and ethics with reason. It seems to take the beSl 
from all sides, and then to go further than any one has yet 
gone . . a tantalizing Statement with its ‘appears’ 

and ‘seems,’ even though he goes on to define what he 
means. Adolph Reichwein, in his Ch'm and Europe, would 
have us believe that in the dodbrine of the Monads we have 
‘Chinese ideas about “the universal” as they are expressed 
in the three great exponents of Chinese life, in Lao Tzu, 
in Confucius, and in the Chinese form of Buddhism.’ ^ That 
is doubtless true in a sense, but a sense so wide that it 
leaves the historian with a Strong feeling of dissatisfadtion. 
It is here maintained that we can go a good deal further 
in the way of defining the coincidences. Since we know 
that Leibniz read Confucius, Sinarum Philosophus, and since 

^ Op cit., p. 135 (1925 impression). The passage is taken from Nouveaux 
Essais sur VEntendement humain. It were well to give Leibniz’s own words 
at one point: T 1 semble qu’il prend le meilleur de tons c 6 t 6 s, et que puis 
apres il va plus loin qu’on n’e§t all^ encore.’ Also the succeeding sentences 
which Latta has omitted : ‘ J’y trouve une explication intelligible de I’union 
de Tame et du corps, chose dont j’avois ddsespdre auparavant. Je trouve 
les vrais principes des choses dans les unites des Substances, que ce SySleme 
introduit, et dans leur harmonie pr^teblie par la Substance primitive. 
J’y trouve une simplicity et ime uniformitd surprenante, en sort QJi’on peut 
dire que c’eSl partout et tou jours la mfime chose, aux d^gris de perfection prfes.’ 

* Unfortunately, he does not explain this in sufficient detail to enable us 
to appreciate what he had in mind. My own examination leads me to the 
conclusion that the resemblances are only general and va^e in this 
connexion. But perhaps we have much the same material in mind, and the 
explanation of our disagreement lies in the fa£t that Chu Hsi’s philosophy 
shows definite signs of TaoiSt and Buddhist influence. 

167 
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that work is, generally speaking, Neo-Confuciani§l in its 
interpretations, what precisely is the extent of coincidence 
between Leibnhs’s monadology and Chu Hsi’s li hsUeh’i 
The following is an outline of what he meant by //; and, 
in order that the reader may the more easily substitute a 
monad as he reads, I have added Leibni 2 *s non-coinciding 
ideas in brackets and put Chu Hsi’s non-coinciding ones 
in italics. 

Li is that unitary (unanalysable because) indivisible some- 
thing inherent in ever3rthing and every man, and in every 
species of thing as it is in mankind, the highest species of 
animal-thing. This makes ever3rthing what it is both in 
itself and in relation to all other things. Li was in the 
T^ai Chiy Great Beginning (the Great Cause, God), when the 
universe began, and without // there would have been no 
Great Beginning, for without // no thing could exist and 
there would be no universe at all. Li is outside of time 
and space, and therefore was in existence before the imi- 
verse, but this is not the case with the Yinyang and the Live 
Using which are the dynamic and (?) chemical media through 
which ch^i {matter^ achieves form in every diftMive thing, U 
is not in the form but is the order of the compound which 
a thing is. Li is not subjeft to the ceaseless changes in time 
and space which are charafteriStic of things and which 
come from the existence of matter in them. Since li 
itself does not change, it abides through all changes, but in 
speaking of it as abiding, care muSt be taken to avoid 
thinking of it as resting in contrast to moving, because 
rest and movement are Stri£Hy relative to each other in 
space (as is to be seen in the Infinite Calculus, which shows 
rest as the minimum of movement). So also in time is-ness 
and becoming-ness are relative to each other. Man's li 
is to be seen in his nature, juSt as the li of ever3rthing is in 
its nature; and the essence of man's nature is a capacity for 
humanity, justice, mutual deference, and knowledge (love 
and wisdom). This goodness has existed from the Great 
Beginning, but cLi through the passions a< 9 :s in man so as 
to obscure goodness, and it is sages who have ordered this 
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force of ch^i in man so that man comes to shine forth in his 
perfection, that perfection which is the complete actualiza- 
tion of //, Thus through li there are ho (convenience) and 
unity in the universe. 

Apart from Leibniz’s emphasis on the existence of a Living 
God there would seem to be little that a disciple of his 
would wish to change or add. The Yin-yang and the Five 
Using need not worry us, since the former was the classical 
ConfucianiSt expression for the element of relativity in 
physical existence, a phenomenon of which Leibniz was 
fully conscious. The ktter was a crude attempt at scientific 
analysis of the universe, making thereby Five Physical 
Forces (water, fire, metal, wood, and eardi): a seCHon of 
Chu Hsi’s thought which does not fit particularly well into 
his main system. 

On the other hand, its presence there opens up a very 
large question. Thus, I said Five Physical Forces, not four 
elements, such as we find in early Greek speculation. 
The interesting thing is that, whereas the Five Using (lit. 
activities) were essentially dynamic in Chinese classical 
thought, in Chu Hsi they show signs of being chemical, 
that is to say, chemical elements in things rather than 
physical forces. He makes room for chih (raw material) 
alongside of cUi^ which is the more refined part of the StuflE" 
of the universe. His mind appears to be Struggling to get 
the idea of ‘substance,’ and in this way he gets near to it. 
The Student, however, must beware of assuming that 
because Chu Hsi’s li corresponds in so many particulars 
with Leibniz’s monad, therefore Leibniz’s definition of a 
monad as a simple substance in the thing, the compoimd 
substance, is one which Chu Hsi would have understood. 
He might, but I think it is doubtful. The point here is the 
one on which a contemporary Chinese philosopher has 
recently made a Statement. It is that in the WeSt, owing to 
its belief in a Personal God, metaphysics always fiSads 
reality in substance, but that in China, owing to its lack of 
belief in a Personal God, reality is in relation. I am in- 
clined to think that Professor Chang pushes this too far. 
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but there is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in it. If 
Chu Hsi doubtfully opened a door to a metaphysic of 
sub^ance, Leibniz: may be taken with much more confi- 
dence to have opened the door to a metaphysic of relation 
as well as of sub^ance. 

In conclusion, Latta and Bertrand Russell^ have both 
passed severe ^iftures on Leibniz for the weak logic in 
his arguments for the exigence of God. Mr. Russell is 
quite sure, I gather, that with the mind Leibniz had he 
ought to have been a necessitarian; and I presume he would 
feel the same about Chu Hsi. Part of Mr, Russell’s interest 
and importance for us here is that having analysed Leibniz’s 
arguments on God into four kinds, the Ontological Argu- 
ment, the Cosmological Argument, the Argument from 
Eternal Truths, and the Argument from Pre-eStablished 
Harmony, he goes on to say: ‘Only one of these was in- 
vented by him (viz. the laSt), and that was the worSt of the 
four.’ In Sedtion 114 he explains that this argument ‘is a 
particular form of the so-caUed physico-theological proof, 
otherwise known as the argument from design.’ I admit 
that it sometimes looks like that, but I should have thought 
that the basic feature of Leibniz’s system was not an infer- 
ence as to design but an a priori assumption as to the reality 
of individuality in things and personality in men, this 
reality being a spiritual phenomenon. Having assumed 
that, it seems to me that Leibniz very reasonably assumed 
that all his things and men in the universe with their monad 
centres of individuality did not live in a State of real inter- 
necine warfare. He made the inference accordingly that 
there was a pre-eStablished harmony, and since harmony 
involves the idea of somebody free to harmonize to the 
utmost, he came to the idea of the Great Harmonizer. 
And, since the harmony which is in existence is complete 
only along certain fines and very imperfeft along certain 
other lines, he made the inference that in addition to the 
sphere of necessity there was a sphere of contingency. 
This basic assumption of reality in personality existing in 

^ The "Philosophy of Leihniz* London, second edition, 1957. 
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a univetse of the necessary and the contingent is a dis- 
tin£Hve feature of Confuciani^ philosophy from the time 
when Confucius taught and his followers made The Mean-in- 
a^ion and The Great Learning. 

n 

LIST OF SUSPICIOUSLY LATE TERMS IN THE SUSPECT SECTIONS 
OF ^THE MEAN-IN-ACTION ’ 

^The Chu Hsi chapter numbers are used.) 

(c. I.) Using in its two contexts Strikes me as involving 
the later Mencian view of man’s nature as good. 

Msiu tao chih wei chiao: both hsiu tao and chiao are late high- 
brow expressions. 

Chun hiu shen cb'i tujeh: this seems to me to come here 
with jjust the Slock force that it has in third century b.c. 
books. I doubt whether it became a current phrase before 
the new age was several generations old. 

Chung tse: a double-barrelled expression for a virtue. 

T^en hsia chih ta tao y eh: I doubt if ta was used with tao 
and had fien hsia added on until all the different schools of 
thought had got going in the fourth century b.c. 

(c. 26, second half.) Shih chao chao chih to; cp. yi shao chih 
to: this use of to as an abStrafl: noun. Cp. also Wen Wang 
chih te chih chun. 

Huajao: this looks like a reference to the sacred Hua 
Mountain in Shensi; cp. Feng Yu-lan in Bodde’s transla- 
tion, p. 370. The suspicion here is not in relation to date 
but to which part of the country the writer lived in. Pro- 
fessor Feng’s argument is that a Lu State man would hardly 
ignore his own sacred Tai Mountain and refer to the distant 
Hua Mountain. The list of scaly inhabitants of the deep is 
suspiciously late. The reference would appear to be to the 
more southerly waters of the China Sea. 

Kai yueh: a logician’s term; cp. Hsun T^u, e.g. Li Lun 
chapter, and the Wen Yen of the Yi Scripture, The Wen Yen 
is more and more coming to be regarded as a third-century 
amplification of the original Yi. 
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(c. 27.) Liji san pai^ wetyt san ch'ien: cp, U Ch^iy II, i, 
in the Lf Chi and the summary on Li works in the Yi Wen 
Chih of the Cb*ien Han Shu. It is not impossible, of course, 
that such an expression should have been early in use in Ju 
circles, but since we have only two such late examples, 
it is, at lea^, under suspicion here. Wei yi comes in the 
Tso Chuan. 

Ch^i jen: cp. Hsun Tf(Uy Chapter I. 

Chin cheng wei: the three together have a late air. 

(c. 28.) This contains the references to the weights and 
measures, etc. 

(c. 29.) The omission of tse between two clauses of a 
series in which the movement of thought is ‘if A, then B; 
if B, then C.’ Cp. Introduflion, Chapter IV. 

Y^ao chu san wang erh pu mingy together with the succeeding 
three parallel clauses, has a quite sophi^cated ring; and the 
la§t ckuse, with its reference to waiting a hundred genera- 
tions for a sage to appear, is specially suspicious. 

Tsaoyuyu: cp. note ad hoc in the translation. 

(c. 30.) This shows an advanced §tage in the idealiza- 
tion of Confucius, with several suspicious phrases. 

(c. 31.) Contains the li^ of double-barrelled virtues; 
cp. Introdu£don, Chapter IV. Some of the words used in 
the list are very suspicious, c.g.jui chih and wen li. Further, 
later in the chapter come Chung Kuo for ‘China,^ and fan yu 
hsikh cWi chieh for ‘all men.’ 

(c. 33.) An fan . . . ti fan. 

Tan erh yen . . . wen erh li: with the succeeding sentence 
showing Taoist influence and so unlikely in a ConfucianiSt’s 
mouth before the third century b.c. 

m 

T 2 U SSU IN ‘ MENCIUS’ AND THE ‘t’AN KUNG’ OF THE ‘lI CHI’ 

There are six references to Tzu Ssu in MenciuSy and one 
passage of eighty-four charaders in length which is pradi- 
cally a doublet of a passage to c. 20 (Chu Hsi’s 
chapter number) of The Mean-in-alhon. There are also six 
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anecdotes about Tzu Ssu in the T^an Kufig. Hsun Ch’ing in 
his book (Hsun Tt^u) refers to Tzu Ssu and Mencius together 
as notable disciples of Confucius, but as not understanding 
his teaching aright. It would appear that Hsun Ch’ing 
regarded Mencius as belonging to a Tzu Ssu sedtion in the 
ConfucianiSt school. For this reason the evidence in 
Mencius is of firSl-rate importance. 

This evidence is both illuminating and pu22ling. On 
the one hand, the doublet passage (Mencius^ IV, a, 12) has 
the key word cWeng in it and makes the same distinction 
between the aSual, entire cWeng-sit.%^ of Heaven and the 
embryo, on-the-way ch* eng-vat^'^ of man. In other respeCls 
also Mencius’s mind is in affinity with Tzu Ssu’s, e.g. in a 
recognition of the relativity of the material universe and the 
clear distinction to be made between Heaven, the benevo- 
lent Will towards man, and the material heaven and earth. 
On the other hand, Mencius does not acknowledge Tzu 
Ssu (or anybody else) as the author of this passage. Nor in 
his anecdotes about Tzu Ssu is there any sign of his being 
regarded by Mencius as his teacher or anything more than a 
Ju of repute. Also, the doublet is puzzling, because in 
some respeCls the wording is slightly different, and because 
cVeng in the philosophic sense does not occur again in 
Mencius’s book. It is used in the purely popular sense 
which we find in the Book of Songs and the Anale^: as we 
should say of an event, ‘truly’ or ‘really’ it was so. 

There is a real doubt, therefore, whether Mencius would 
have acknowledged himself as a disciple of Tzu Ssu. We 
have, however, in this matter to appreciate the faCt that Men- 
cius had an extremely independent nature, which he showed 
in various ways, one of them being his independent way of 
quoting Confucius to suit his own theories. Taking every- 
thing into account, we need not rejed Hsun Ch’ing’s evi- 
dence of a connection between the two men. It is perhaps 
characteristic of their relation that Tzu Ssu emphasized in 
true philosophic vein that the Way of the Mean is as much 
the Way for the common man as for the sage, whilst 
Mencius made a political application of this doCbrine. 
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Mencius, indeed, was a political theorist and a psychologist, 
whilst Tzu Ssu was a philosopher, and a metaphysician 
at that. 

The other early references to Tzu Ssu, namely those in 
the Tan Rung, all harmonize with each other. They 
emphasize a professional, ritual-expertise side to him. They 
are, therefore, not particularly helpful except in two re- 
spefts. One is that Tzu Ssu is shown as intimate with 
Tseng Ts’an, the arch filial pietist. That is in harmony 
with the emphasis on filial piety in the A part of Tie Mean-in- 
action. We may imagine our philosopher coming to the 
conclusion that the common man had better Stick to filial 
piety at all coSts. The other respeft is that one passage 
represents Tzu Ssu as using the term cVeng^ though* not in 
the philosophic sense of r^ty. 

IV 

"wu-wei" (takes no action) in ‘the mean-in-action,^ 
section XI 

It is impossible here to go into the intricacies of the 
controversy which has arisen in relation to the earliest 
literary expressions of TaoiSt beliefs. I can only State my 
own position. It is that I agree with those critics who re- 
gard the Tao Te ding (cp. Waley, Tie Way and its Power) 
not as the work of Lao Tzu, the contemporary of Confucius, 
but as a composite work containing earlier and later 
materials. It was probably not put together before the 
third century b.c. (Cp. Feng Yu-lan in Bodde’s translation, 
A HiHoty of Chinese Philosopijy Chapter XIII.) That being 
so, the authentic chapters in Ciuang T^u are the earliest 
Taoist writings we can date with even rough accuracy. If, 
however, those chapters be taken as the earliest expressions 
of Taoist opinions, they create a difficulty. They show 
such extraordinary maturity of expression and conviflion 
that it is difficult to believe that Chuang Chou (369- 
?286 B.c.) was the first of the great TaoiSts. He unquestion- 
ably had a brilliant intellefl:; but even so ! 
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We read of hermits in the fifth century b.c, ; cp. Anale^s^ 
passim: And passages in the Tao Te Ching look as if they 
had a hi^ory behind them. Also, hermits may have pro- 
foimd thoughts but no means of popularizing them, so we 
need not wonder if the firSt TaoiSts did not get into print, 
so to speak. None the less, there is the que^on how 
Chuang Chou’s mind was stimulated by other influences, 
e.g. earlier books. I make the suggestion, therefore, that 
perhaps Tzu Ssu was the firSt man to think of wu-wei^ the 
expression for the waiting aflivity of the soul, the ina£tivity 
which is more real than any purposeful a(^vity can be. 
I can discover no reason why he '^hould not have thought 
of this, and certainly the expression of such a sentiment in 
this passage is not incompatible with the reSt of his tenets. 

V 

^ CHUNG KUO,’ THE MIDDLE KINGDOM : " THE MEAN-IN-ACTION’, 

SECTION XVII, AND ^ THE GREAT LEARNING,’ SECTION VII, 4. 

It is* a very arguable case that this expression for China 
did not exist before there was a united China, i.e. at earliest 
in the time of the FirSt Emperor’s reign. The common 
expression for the whole society of Chou States in North 
China was, as has been Stated, fien hsia (heaven below), 
which I have been translating as ‘the Great Society.’ I 
suggest that when the new age of reasoning had got fully 
under way, namely by the fourth century b.c., the con- 
sciousness in the new kind of scholar-adminiStrator of their 
society as possessing a superior civilization became con- 
siderably accentuated. This, plus the range of ideas about 
the Way of the Mean would create a situation in 

which the Middle Kingdom would be a natural .expression 
of cultural unity, Kmo admittedly came to mean a State as 
diStinft from a pang (region), but none of the States in the late 
Chou centuries had a very permanent border, so that kMO 
thay have been used to denote a large cultural area, unified 
in that sense. In view of Chu State being only semi- 
Chinese culturally speaking, and politically not part of the 
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original Chou order, it would appear possible that the term 
Chmg Kuo might have been coined about the time of Chu’s 
expansion and used by politicians who wished to convey 
the meaning that Chu was, after all, only a barbarian coun- 
try. I am not satisfied, therefore, that the term was not in 
use before the Fir^t Emperor's time. 

VI 

ROUSSEAU AND NATURE IN FAMILY RELATIONS 

The sentiments in SedHon VI (p. 1 5 7) remind us vividly of 
Rousseau in his hermit Stage, when he was writing letters to 
the young ladies of his acquaintance preparing them for mar- 
ried life; cp. also the Nouvelle Hiloise. I suppose a case could 
be made out proving more or less adequately that his ex- 
perience with Madame de Warens and then with Therfese le 
Vasseur produced the passion he had for Nature in family 
relationships. But M. Maritain's Striftures on Rousseau, 
prejudiced though they are, yet have this amount of truth in 
them that they make us pause in this matter. Personally I 
am not satisfied that Rousseau's experiences with women do 
at all necessarily, or even naturally, explain the extremely 
new ideas he came to put forth about Nature in relation to 
family life. The expiation usually given involves some 
highly dubious assumptions in the fields of religious and 
sex psychology. Surely it was in the life of his mind, in 
the ideas which laid hold of him, that he foimd refuge from 
his devastating sensibilities. On that ground I suggest that 
it is significant that in Du Haiders famous work which was 
published in Paris in 1735, and which we know was read 
by, at any rate, one of the Encyclopaedists, Voltaire, there 
should be a summary of The Great Learnings and in that 
summary the following words: ‘Love your People as a 
tender Mother loves her Child, which affedtion is inspired 
by Nature and requires no Study; for it was never known 
that a Maid, before she was married. Studied how she ought 
to behave herself when she gave her Child suck.' (EngUsh 
translation, 1736, vol. iii, p. 305.) 












